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Lord Hotta is a great figure which adorned the 
closing history of the Tokugawa Shogunate. It was he 
who at a time when anti-foreign principles and the policy 
of seclusion were almost about to carry the day, had the 
foresight and courage to set public opinion at defiance 
and open diplomatic negotiations with the American 
Envoy. It was he also who by his advanced knowledge 
and penetration, coupled with strong conviction, suc- 
ceeded in saving the nation from dangers of the gravest 
nature, thereby placing the national policy on a firm and 
lasting foundation. Towards the end of his political 
career, his influence not only began to wane, but he 
himself had to fall a victim to the enmity of his oppon- 
ents. His political career ended in humiliation in the 
eyes of the public, yet in the clearness of his vision and 
the strength of his convictions, he stands unique and 
peerless among his contemporaries. 

Books written by foreign authors treating of the 
history of Japan's foreign relations toward the close of 
the Tokugawa Government, are not scarce, but Mr. 
Satoh's former work, Agitated Japan,'* was the first 
book of the kind written in English by my own country- 
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man. When that .book was published I appreciated the 
author's effort and was delighted to find in him a fellow- 
thinker, but while welcoming the book, I felt that it 
was incomplete as a history of Japan's diplomatic rela- 
tions, for it was devoted solely to the life of Lord li 
Kamon-no-kami. It was Lord Hotta himself who as the 
pioneer diplomat, in defiance of blind public opinion, sat 
with Mr. Townsend Harris in the conference chamber, 
and laid the foundation of Japan's foreign relations. 

Mr. Satoh called on me one day and said that he 
was engaged in writing the life of Lord Hotta, and a 
month later he told me that the book was nearly ready 
to go to press. I felt delighted to find him so earnest 
in his study of Japan's diplomatic relations at the close 
of the Yedo Government, the result of which he has now 
succeeded in publishing through his new book which 
completes the history of the period by treating of the 
side left untouched in his Agitated Japan." 

The town of Sakura being my birth-place, and my 
father Sato Taizen having been in the service of Lord 
Hotta, as a physician of the Dutch School, and also 
frjequently consulted by him on foreign affairs, this book 
is naturally reminiscent for me of by-gone days and 
associations ; and it is with great pleasure that I com- 
ply with the author's request for a preface by stating 
here the feelings I entertain towards his work. 

(Signed) Count Tadasu Hayashi. 



July 1908. 
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With sincere apologies for my audacity in writing 
the biography of a noble character, in an acquired 
language, of which my knowledge is necessarily deficient,. 
I venture herewith to explain my motive in thus boldly 
committing to paper some account of the great and self- 
sacrificing life of the Hero of this little volume, in spite 
of my inadequate qualifications for the work. 

' Some years ago, while I was in America, I prepared 
a brief epitome in English of the life of Lord li Kamon- 
no-kami Naosuke by Mr. Shimada Saburo. It was after- 
ward published in book-form after being kindly revised 
by Dr. William Elliot GrifBs of Ithaca. The book was 
published in Tokio in 1895 under the title of Agitated 
Japan." 

As I was writing that book, I felt myself in duty 
bound to write in English a biography of Lord Hotta also, 
for to write the life of Lord li as a diplomat of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate without adding to it one on the work 
of Lord Hotta, who had to bear the actual brunt of the 
political war, might expose me to the suspicion of parti- 
ality to the memory of Lord li Naosuke. Having thus 
accepted this self-imposed obligation, I have been await- 
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ing an opportunity to carry out my intention, which 
was finally aflbrded me by my present profession. 

In compiling this biography, thanks are due to the 
learned assistance of Mn Nagashima Banri in collecting 
and editing the data in Japanese form. Without his 
help, a much longer time would have been spent in the 
<!ompilation. Grateful acknowledgment is also due to 
the learned Mr. Yoda Hiakusen and Mr. Fujimoto 
Makoto, formerly of the Sakura Clan, who kindly volun- 
teered to revise my manuscript in Japanese.. Mr. Toshi- 
hiko Yamazaki also contributed his assistance very freely, 
which I acknowledge with sincere gratitude. 

The English portion of this volume is not a literal 
translation of the Japanese. Much that is not contained 
in the Japanese portion has been added by way of ex- 
planation for English readers. The Government notifica- 
tions, instructions, and other official documents have 
been translated as literally as possible. 

Here I make grateful acknowledgement also of the 
noble assistance so kindly rendered by Mr. J. R. Kennedy 
of the Associated Press and of his secretary Mr. E. J. 
Harrison in revising the Manuscript. 
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UOTTA MASAY05HI * not being the first born 
" " and heir-apparent by birth, had been brought up 
very much in the same manner as the children of the 
clan's retainers. His youth was consequently quite a 
stranger to the pomp and luxury usually attending the 
juvenile life of the heir-apparent of a Daimio. Brought 
up in a simple style, and conscientiously educated under 
able tutors both in literature and military art, he was 
eventually the possessor of the advantages generally 
refused to the young sons of a Daimio who were 
surrounded with the glories and wealth of the highly 
privileged family to which they had been born. 

The life of privation, for it was such when com- 
pared with that of others of his rank, well equipped 
him for the difficult and stormy life which was in store 
for him, both as the reformer of his own clan, and as 
a minister of the Shogunate at the most critical period 
in the history of Japan. 

Since the establishment of the powerful Shogunate 
under the wise administration of the Great Prince lye- 
yasu, Japan has been enjoying an unbroken period of 

* In transliterating the names of persons, the Japanese order has been followed 
in which the family name always stands first. 
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peace for nearly two hundred and fifty years. During 
this long duration of tranquility, the national wealth 
gradually advanced, and with it came the unwelcome 
progenies of peace and national development, the habit 
of luxury and effeminacy. 

At the time when Masayoshi came to power in 
his clan, the spirit of the age was such that no 
seriously minded samurai could tolerate. He found the 
majority of his retainers literally enslaved to the ruling 
passion of his time. Sensuality, effeminacy, and luxury 
under the gilded name of art, literature, and music, 
permeated throughout the various grades of society 
from the highest to the lowest. He was not an ac- 
complished samurai who could not sing a song or 
indulge in some sort of a mere pleasure. The attain- 
ment in the use of arms was of secondary consider- 
ation, and the whole society was little different from 
the class known to modern society as dilettanti and 
sensualists. The cancer of moral degeneration had 
eaten deep into every grade of society. A herculean 
effort alone could rekindle what little spark was left 
of the spirit of the BushidOy and thus save the nation 
from the inevitable fate of universal demoralization. 

However, as we glance over the history of Japan, 
we can not help but notice that the fundamental spirit 
and power necessary for the strengthening and develop- 
ment of the nation continued to survive throughout all 
the vicissitudes of the times. During the Fujiwara 
effeminacy, the military families retained the national 
vigour in spite of the jeers and sneers of the refined 
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court officials ; while with the Ashikaga degeneracy, the 
national power was revived under the leadership of 
such names as Kusunoki Masashige and Nitta Yoshisada. 
The period of internal strife which followed the fall of 
the Ashikaga Shogunate, produced such figures as Ota 
Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi under whose iron 
hands peace was restored to the whole country, though 
its duration was destined to be short-lived. 

The work of establishing a long and unbroken 
peace throughout the Empire, was reserved for the 
Founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, Prince lyeyasu. 
But the foundation on which he had erected his govern- 
mental structure, firm and unassailable as it was, yet 
formed no exception to the experiences of the Fuji- 
waras and of the Ashikagas, for it came to be gradu- 
ally undermined by habit of luxury and effeminacy. 
The corruption had gone too deep to be arrested 
when the subject of this narrative was born. But the 
waning of the power of the Tokugawa Shogunate did 
not mean the decadence of Japan's national strength. 
It has since been proved that it was on account of 
the weakness of the Government, but not of the nation, 
that Japan at that time presented a sorry figure in her 
dealings with foreign countries. The Tokugawa au- 
thorities were weak and demoralized, but the essence 
of the national spirit found careful custodians among 
some of the Daimios who had been independent feudal 
lords, but were obliged to take oath of vassalage to 
the Tokugawa Shogunate during its hegemony. The 
most noted of these were the clans (or Daimiates) of 
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Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa, and Hizen. It would be too 
much to say, however, that these four clans were the 
only repositories of the essence of the Buskido, The 
cause of their fame is to be found in the fact that 
they had taken the most prominent part in the great 
work of overthrowing the Tokugawa Shogunate and 
restoring the Throne to the actual rulership over the 
whole Empire. 

The worm of corruption and moral degeneracy 
had eaten deep into the marrow of the Tokugawa 
Government as already stated, and the noble characters 
still found loyal to the Shogunate were not numerous 
enough to arrest the fall of the government. Several 
attempts at reform had been made by some of the 
ministers of the Shogunate, but none of them succeeded. 
Especially noteworthy is the drastic reform attempted by 
Mizuno Tadakuni, generally known as Echizen-no-Kami. 
He was the Dean of the Roju or ministerial council of 
the Shogunate, and the subject of this story was his 
colleague for two years. Mizuno tried to exterminate 
the habit of luxury which was universal among the 
citizens of Yedo (Tokio). He issued an order pro- 
hibiting the use of silk, tortoise-shell, gold and silver 
wares, and authorized the officials to confiscate them 
whenever any person was found in possession of any 
of the forbidden articles. Many evils followed in the 
wake of this recklessly bold administration. Lord 
Hotta Masayoshi, though strongly sympathising with 
Mizuno in his effort to kill the habit of luxury and 
ease, did not agree with him in the means applied for 
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effecting the purpose, and had to resign from the office 
in 1843. 

The Draconian headman of the Shogunate's Council 
met very strong opposition from the ladies of the 
Shogun's court, and finally succumbed to the pressure 
brought upon him by the influence of the fair oppo- 
nents, and he, also, had to resign from his office. . 

Not only was the Shogun's ^ Government alive to 
the necessity of internal reforms, but it was also 
brought face to face with a great problem which had 
never before existed. It was the pressure from without. 
The crisis was reached when the Shogun*s Govern- 
ment had to decide whether to refuse the proposal 
made by the United States to open the country for 
commerce and navigation, or to adhere to the time- 
honoured policy of seclusion. By this time, not a few 
scholars, through Dutch books, had come to know 
something about the countries of the West. They knew 
it to be impossible to exclude foreigners entirely from 
the country. They also knew that an armed resistance 
alone could prevent the foreign intrusion, but at the 
same time they fully realized the impossibility of success 
against the western arms with the old style weapon 
of the country. Some advanced scholars and politicians 
boldly advocated the advisability of opening the country 
for foreign intercourse, but they had to do so at the 
risk of their lives, for not a few were beheaded by the 
Shogumate for recommending the policy of non-exclusion. 
The sentiment against the open policy was so strong 
and well-nigh universal that a mere semblance even 
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of favouring the policy meant social ostracism. No 
greater disgrace could be suffered by the Land of the 
Gods than its surface being trodden under the feet of 
the western Barbarians. Such was the ruling sentiment 
throughout the length and breadth of the whole Empire. 
The officials of the Shogun's Government who had 
been made acquainted with the progress of science 
and of military art in the West knew quite well that 
nothing could stop the current of the world's tendencies, 
and that Japan, sooner or later, would have to yield 
to the foreigners' demand to open intercourse with 
them in commerce and navigation. But nobody dared 
openly admit and argue the impossibility of excluding 
foreigners from the country. 

With these great political issues before them, the 
internal reforms and the pressure from foreign nations, 
the ministers of the Shogunate found themselves power- 
less to cope with the questions of the day. They 
followed an evasive policy in dealing with diplomatic 
affairs. They would have invited the humiliation of 
absolute breach of faith, had not li Naosuke (Kamon- 
no-Kami) taken the bold step of signing the Kanagawa 
Treaty with the United States* Representative, for 
which, however, he forfeited his life at the hands of 
cruel assassins. 

A student of the modern history of Japan should 
bear in mind in this connection, that exclusion of 
foreigners was used by the opponents of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate as a weapon against the Government. 
Many of the opposition camp were well advanced in 
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their knowledge of the western countries and were 
fully aware of the impossibility of Japan remaining 
secluded for any length of time. But for the sake of 
effecting their purpose of overthrowing the Shogunate, 
they utilized the ignorance and the prevailing sentiment 
of the times to their best advantage. Many of them 
adopted the popular platform of exclusion against 
foreigners, only to forsake it when they should come to 
power. To illustrate the point, an incident might be 
cited. The British Legation at the Tosenji Temple, near 
Shinagawa, was attacked one night in 1864 by a band of 
those claiming themselves to be romns,* The building 
was set on fire, but fortunately none of the members 
of the legation was killed, the assailants being dispersed 
by the guards placed on duty by the Government. 
Who could imagine that the ringleaders of this anti- 
foreign barbarity are now among the most honoured 
class of the Japanese statesmen, popularly known as 
the Genro, or Elder Statesmen ? Among this gang of 
ruffians were no less luminaries of modern Japan than 
Marquis Inouye and Prince Ito ! They entertained no 
enmity against foreigners, but knowing that any act 
of violence against foreigners would certainly invite a 
pressure by the foreign government on the Shogunate, 
and that the greater the pressure, the sooner the Yedo 
Government would fall, they joined in the assault. They 
called themselves ronins in order to save their master 



* Samurais not in service Of any Daiiiiio. 
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from implications when they should be caught by the 
Shogunate's authorities. 

The readers, it is hoped, have thus been brought 
in touch with the prevailing sentiment and state of 
affairs with which the statesmen of Japan toward the 
end of the Shogunate had to cope. Nothing short of 
a miracle could successfully extricate any Government 
from the inevitable fall, when beset v/ith internal dis- 
sensions and a strong pressure from without. It was 
just at this critical period that the subject of this book 
assumed the heavy responsibility, first as the reformer 
of his own Clan, and then as a minister of the weakened 
Tokugawa Shogunate. 

Onerous and difficult was the work expected of 
Lord Hotta as the Foreign Minister of the Yedo Govern- 
ment. Only a great mind, indifferent to circumstances 
and actuated by a firm conviction born of an unerring fore- 
sight, could grapple with the difficult political problems 
pregnant of dangers to the national safety. Lord 
Hotta by his education and natural gifts was eminently 
fitted for the duty which he so ably discharged in spite 
of the profound ignorance and blind prejudices then 
surrounding the Courts of Kioto and of Yedo. All 
the foundation for admitting Japan into the comity of 
nations was his handiwork, and in the midst of strong 
internal commotions verging on internecine wars which 
would ceriainly be followed by foreign invasions, li 
Kamonno-Kami appeared on the scene, only to give 
the finishing touch to the work consummated by the 
conscientious labours of the subject of this little book. 
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Heaven withheld from our hero the blessing of 
witnessing the fruits of his wise policy, for he died at 
the age of fifty-five, in the very same year that Kago- 
shima was bombarded by the British guns. It is very 
sad that he had to share the fate of many other great 
statesmen, to whom the blessing of seeing with their 
own eyes the ideal of their policy realized even in the 
slightest degree, was totally refused. 



CHAPTER I. 



HoTTA as the Lord of the Sakura Clan.—Watanabe Osamu 
his tutor and adviser. — The work of reform nearly 
completed. — Lord Hotta now free to engage in a 
more extensive sphere of usefulness. 



TTOTTA BITOHIU-NO-KAMI MASAYOSHI who was 

first named Masahiro was the youngest son of 
Hotta Sagami-no-Kami Masatoki. He was born in 
Yedo (Tokio) in the 8th month of the 7th year of 
Bunka (18 10 A.D.).* His brother being without an 
issue, he was afterward adopted as the heir of his 
brother Masachika who was the Lord of the Clan of 
Sakura,t and on the demise of the latter, Masayoshi 
succeeded to the Daimiate with an income of iio,ocx) 
koku of rice (one koku=5.i3 bushels), at the age of 
sixteen (actually fifteen). As a man, he was loyal 
and sincere in his motives, and mild and gentle in 
his temperament. He had a perfect control of his 
emotions, and was never known to show his feelings 
under any circumstance. Physically he was of a stout 
build and commanding appearance. Fond of learning, 
he loved men of worth, and was himself a close 
student of the science of state. 

Lord Hotta is described by Mr. Harris in his 



* The lun<ir calendar use in was in Japan until 1872. 

f In the Province of Kazusa. Sakura is the name of the town where stood the 
Castle of the Daimio Hotta. Sakura is now only a few hours run by rail from 
Tokio. 
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Journal thus : The Minister is about thirty-five years 
old, short in stature, of a pleasant and intelligent count 
enance, and his voice is low and rather musical/' 

On his accession to the chieftaincy of his Clan, 
he found the condition of his retainers in a deplorable 
state, and the abuse of authority was freely indulged 
in by those in power. He appointed Watanabe Osamu 
as his tutor and afterward entrusted him with the 
government of his Clan, thereby effecting many reforms 
which resulted in the general amelioration of the pitiable 
condition in which he had found his Clan at the time 
of his accession. Watanabe Osamu was also called 
Shishin and Neiken. He was not only an accomplished 
scholar in history, literature and Chinese poetry, but 
was also a wise and capable man of business of no 
ordinary calibre. He was certainly one of the best 
men of the Clan. 

In order to bring up and educate his young master 
in literature and military art, and to develop in him a 
character fitted to govern his people, he recommended 
and engaged as his colleagues two other Chinese 
scholars, Shibui Jinnosuke and Hishikawa Senzo, with 
whom he took turns in giving lectures on history for 
his Lord. He also selected from among the Clansmen 
those proficient in the different branches of military art 
to instruct the young Ruler. Thus by ceaseless vigil- 
ance of Osamu, a wise and strong character came to 
be developed in the subject of this brief history. A 
strong sense of confidence and of mutual reliance thus 
gradually grew up between the Tutor and his pupil, and 
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many notable reforms and improvements were effected 
in the government of the Clan. 

The first step of the much needed reform was 
dismissing the principal officials of the Clan such as 
Shoda Magobei, Iriye Hikozaemon, Wakabayashi Moku- 
yemon and some others. Osamu was now the sole 
manager of the Clan's government, and was entrusted 
with the onerous duty of re-adjusting and reforming 
the finance. Confucius taught that food and raiment 
well supplied (or necessaries of life supplied), man 
comes to observe his social obligations, and in pur- 
suance of this teaching, Osamu bent his energy toward 
improving the poverty-stricken condition of the Clans- 
men, so as to prepare them for receiving both military 
and literary education. Osamu was firmly convinced 
that nothing could be effected before the Clan retainers 
were adequately supplied with the necessaries of life ; 
and his first aim was directed toward the improve- 
ment of the Clan's treasury, out of which the clansmen 
drew their pensions. In order to place the Finance on a 
firm basis, the strictest economy was necessary, and for 
this purpose, Osamu had copious instructions issued to 
the Clan retainers, condemning and prohibiting useless 
expenditures necessitated by the customs in all depart- 
ments of social intercourse. The usage of the times 
was such that even the tuition of literary or military 
attainments was not exempt from needless expendi- 
tures. Strict limitations were placed on the necessaries 
of life ; regulations were promulgated for limiting the 
exchange of presents on the occasion of marriage and 
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festival ceremonies. The sense of shame (or moral 
responsibility) aiid the strictest economy in everything 
were made the ruling order of the day. These efforts 
were visibly rewarded in the rapidly improving con- 
dition of the people throughout the Clan. But this 
was not effected without a struggle ; for the new system 
met with considerable opposition from different -direc- 
tions ; but the strong determination of the Lord of the 
Clan firmly supporting the policy initiated by Osamu 
finally carried the day ; and when Lord Hotta was 
twenty-four years old (actually twenty-three) having 
ruled over the Clan for eight years, not a single 
complaint was heard of the new system of government 
inaugurated under him. The financial and administra- 
tive reforms, it might be said, were now almost com- 
pleted, and the Lord of Sakura found himself free to 
devote his energies to a more extensive sphere of 
usefulness, for it was at this time that the whole 
country began to be in a state of commotion over the 
great question of pressure from abroad. 
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Lord Hotta's first career as an important official of the 
central government. His quick promotions. Lord 
Mizuno, the drastic reformer. Hotta's relation with him. 
Disagreement between Mizuno and Hotta. The resigna- 
tion of the lalter. 



ON the 8th. day of the 5th. year of Tempo (1834 A.D.) 
we find Lord Hotta appointed to an in^portant 
office of the central government, or Shogunate, as cme 
of the Governors of Religious Affairs.* It was in the 
same year that Mizuno Echizen-no-kami Tadakuni was 
invested with authority as one of the Roju or Council 
of Ministers of the Yedo Government. Lord Mizuno 
was keenly alive to the necessity of a drastic reform 
of the society in general, and was determined to effect 
the desired improvements. He had heard what Lord 
Hotta successfully effected in ameliorating the condition 
of his clansmen, and recommended the removal of Hotta 
from the Governorship over Religious Affairs to the 
Delegateship of the Osaka Castle, a very important 
post where he had to represent the Shogun in that 
stronghold of great strategic importance. This was 
in 1837, but before he left for his new post, Hotta 
received further promotion as one of the Junior Ministers 
of the Shogunate with the additional duty of Tutor to 

* It was on this occasion that Lord Hotta assumed the name of Bitchu-no- 
Kami. He was first called Sagami-no-Kami, which he changed on account of 
one of his colleagues bearing the same name. 
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the Shogun's Heir-apparent. Upon the demise of the 
Shogun lyenarf, Lord Mizuno who lost no opportunity 
in removing obstacles against his intended reform, dis- 
missed from office the favorites of the late Shogun and 
their partisans who were opposed to his scheme. 

The reformer at once commenced his work of 
renovation with authority invested in him from the 
new Shogun. He assembled the officials of the Govern- 
ment and instructed them that the old order and in- 
stitutions of Era of Kioho (1716-35 A. D.) and of 
Kansei (i 789-1 800 A. D.) should be revived. This 
announcement was followed by a full verbal explana- 
tion of the intent and purpose of the new regime in which 
he laid special stress upon the urgent necessity of 
introducing reforms in all the departments of society. 
Most drastic measures were inaugurated. Lawsuits 
and appeals were heard within the hearing of the 
Shogun : the rapacious habits and insolence of the 
servants of the Court (of Yedo) were severely checked. 
(It might be added in this connection that the so-called 
servants of the Court formed an order by themselves 
with official approval. They had their heads shaven 
like bonzes. It was their duty to serve tea to the 
high officials of the Government, hence the original 
name of Chabozu or tea- bonze. Besides, they were a 
sort of Jack-of-all-trade in the office of the Yedo Castle, 
and their service was indispensable in many ways. 
This gave them opportunities to extort from many a 
Daimio, especially when he was not familiar with the 
inner usages of the Shogun's Court.) Special headgear 
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worn by the Court servants on their shaven heads were 
prohibited. Lotteries were interdicted. A strict limit- 
ation was placed on the decoration and furniture in 
use by the farming class. Barbershops in villages were 
closed up. The cakes and candies imported from Yedo 
were forbidden to be sold in rural districts. Most 
strenous efforts were made to check the luxurious 
habits of the mercantile class. High-priced cakes and 
candies, costly female dress, and dancing costumes 
were ordered out of existence. Infringements were 
severely punished. Cases were not infrequent when 
people were stripped naked on the streets by officers of 
the government, because they were found dressed above 
the indicated standard. Professional hair-dressers for 
women lost their license and every woman had to dress 
her own hair. Actors and actresses were forbidden 
to live except in quarters set apart for their abode. 
The number of yose or houses of public entertainment 
was limited only to fifteen throughout the City of Yedo. 
Teaching of dramatic music to women (on the samisen 
or Japanese guitar) was prohibited. The hiring of the 
histrionic artists of Yedo by other towns and cities 
was not permissible. The sale of novels, story books, 
and sign-boards decorated with gold or silver, were 
among the things prohibited. The men and women of 
the mercantile class were not permitted to wear a 
dress other than the one made of the three regulation 
stuffs of the spun silk, cotton, and hemp. The use of 
such fabrics as habufaye, crepe, satin, and imported 
silks (including imitations) for obi (sash), collar, or fringes 
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for sleeves, was strictly forbidden. The people of the 
farming class were not allowed to stay in Yedo. They 
were all sent away to their respective districts. Those 
who disobeyed the law were either banished from Yedo, 
or had their property confiscated, while some were 
arrested and sent to prison. The infringements of the 
new law were watched with a most energetic vigilance, 
and the punishments were meted out with relentless 
severity. 

It was in the spring of 1841 that Lord Hotta 
assumed for the first time a regular ministerial portfolio 
of the Shogunal Government, and it was from this time 
that he began to have a voice in the actual administ- 
ration. He was alive to the necessity of a general 
reform, and favoured anything in way of improvements. 
He knew at the same time that the measures taken by his 
colleague Mizuno were altogether too severe and drastic 
to command willing obedience. Mizuno, however, would 
not abate the severity which was almost boundless. 
Now it became clear to Hotta that the intended reform 
would result in a total alienation of popular sympathy 
from the Government, and would eventually endanger 
the power and dignity of the Shogunate. Disagree- 
ment thus grew between him and his obstinate colleague, 
and their friendship naturally cooled down. 

One day. Lord Mizuno sent a scholar Katagiri 
to another scholar in the service of Lord Hotta, Shibui 
by name ; and made him report to the latter that his 
master Lord Mizuno fully recognized the excellent 
character and capability of Lord Hotta, and had him 
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appointed to the responsible position hoping to secure 
his distinguished cooperation ; but to his great regret 
Lord Mizuno having found some of his colleagues who 
disagreed with him on the policy followed, he (the 
messenger) had been ordered to say that it would 
seriously affect the official position of Lord Hotta if 
he should side himself with the dissentient members. 
Lord Hotta could not be blind to the hint given him 
in this manner. He was quite prepared for the occa- 
sion. He made up his mind to tender his resignation, 
but before taking this final step, he acquainted his 
trusted adviser Osamu who was then in Sakura, with 
his intention in order to get his counsel. Osamu at 
once drew up a memorandum in answer to his master's 
enquiry, in which he strongly opposed his resignation. 
The memorandum was forwarded by one of the re- 
tainers, Arai by name. According to Osamu, the time 
was inopportune for resignation, for the most important 
event in the government of the Shogunate was in sight. 
By that event is meant the personal visit of the Shogun 
to the Nikko Temple* for the purpose of worship. 
This event was expected to take place in the 4th. month 
of that year. It would be inexcusably unbecoming 
and inadvisable for a Minister of the Shogunate to 
cause a change in the personnel of the Ministry at a 
time when that important event was so near at hand ; 
and therefore Osamu advised his master to remain in 
his post in spite of the ill-feelings entertained by Lord 

* The Temple where the Founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, Prince 
lyeyasu, is deified. 
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Mizuno. The scholarly adviser also dwelt in the 
memorandum on the necessity of subordinating personal 
feelings to the stern requirements of his highly respon- 
sible position as one of the Ministers of the Shogunate, 
and he also stated that a person of Lord Hotta's position 
must not appear as if he had succumbed to a threat 
by a mere scholar. Osamu would see his master 
follow the Shogun in his journey to Nikko which was 
then considered a rare honour and privilege, and on a 
successful conclusion of this honourable mission, he said 
that it was never too late to tender resignation by 
pleading want of health ; for in that way, nothing would 
prevent his master from resuming the office whenever 
the opportunities presented themselves. 

Lord Hotta followed the advice of his faithful coun- 
sellor, and tendered his resignation after the Shogun' s 
worship at the Nikko Temple had been completed. 
The resignation was accepted in the 9th. month of 
1843. Lord Hotta was now a private Daimio with 
his seat in the Yedo Castle in the Chamber of Wait- 
ing. (All the Daimios were given seats in different 
Chambers of the Castle according to their respective 
standings, and very minute rules were observed in 
determining the grade of rank among the privileged 
nobility.) 
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Lord Hotta busy with reforms in his Clan. Education en- 
couraged. Students sent out to study. Scholars invited. 
Study of Dutch encouraged. Western tactics studied. 
Military system re-organized. Instruction concerning the 
introduction and adoption of the new system. Arrival 
of the American Fleet at Uraga. 



Relieved of his onerous official duties in the central 
government, and with an enlarged experience in adminis- 
trative work, Lord Hotta was now able to devote 
his whole energy to the much needed advancement 
of his Clan's welfare He returned to his Castle of 
Sakura early in 1844 and at once set himself to 
the work of intiHDducing further improvements into 
the different departments. For that purpose, he 
built an educational institution for promoting and ad- 
vancing the mental and moral training of his clansmen, 
besides numerous improvements and reorganizations in 
the work of the Clan administration in general. Among 
the most noteworthy innovations undertaken was the 
encouragement extended for the study of foreign affairs. 
In an age of proud seclusion, and at a time when it 
was treason to become intimate with the affairs of 
foreign barbarians, only a keen foresight supported by 
an indomitable courage and a firm conviction, could 
set the public sentiment and opinion at defiance, and 
openly commence the study of foreign arts and science. 

There are two facts on record that led Lord Hotta 
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to institute the study of foreign things. One of them 
was a foreign clock which on a careful examination 
he found to be a thing of very elaborate and clever 
workmanship. The other was the recovery of his 
trusted Osamu from a cancer which had been given 
up by physicians generally as hopeless. The recovery 
was effected by a physician of the Dutch school which 
was not much in favour in those days, and the cure 
was complete. These two facts must have strongly 
impressed him, for by taking the new step in introducing 
foreign arts and science, he was aware of the danger 
to which he was exposing himself in inviting the hatred 
and suspicion of the Ultra-conservative elements in the 
Central Government. It must be remembered in this 
connection that while he was yet in the service of 
the Shogunal Government, he did not shrink from the 
danger he was facing, for he sent out at his own ex- 
pense two physicians of his Clan, Nishi Jumpo and 
Kaburaki Sen-an, to Nagasaki to study under a medical 
professioner of the Dutch school, Tsubouchi Shindo by 
name. Sen-an went to Nagasaki in 1841. Completing 
his study in the following year, he returned to Sakura 
toward the end of 1842. A medical institution was at 
•once opened and supported by the Clan's treasury 
with Sen-an at its head. Besides medical studies, the 
Dutch books on various subjects were studied. The 
study of the Dutch language and science at the Sakura 
Clan dates from that time.* Lord Hotta also took 

* When nearly all of the Daimios were happy in their self-sufficiency and 
•<iisdained anything foreign, the Sakura Clan presented a notable exception in 
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into his service a renowned physician of the Dutch 
school, Sato Taizenf by name, for his personal medical 
adviser. The adopted son of this doctor known as 
Sato Shochiu afterward distinguished himself in his 
profession, and was honoured with the Degree of 
Great Doctorate some years after the Restoration of 
the Imperial authority by the abdication of the last; 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns in 1868. (This family 
of Sato established a universal fame in the medical' 
world. The famous Surgeon-General Doctor Sato who 
attended on Li Hung Chang by the special order of 
the Emperor of Japan when the Chinese Ambassador 
was assaulted and wounded in Shimonoseki in 1895,, 
comes of the same stock, being a son of the Great 
Doctor Sato Shochiu. 

Along with the introduction of medical science 
through the Dutch source. Lord Hotta sent one of 
his clansmen, Saito Sekigoro, to study the military art 
of the West under Takashima Shirodayu. Takashima 

tlius opening the study of foreign science, a penetrating foresight seldom to be 
seen in any period of the history of any country. 

f The father of Count Hayashi Tadasu who concluded the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance and who now holds the portfolio of the Foreign Affairs (1908}. 

Count-Hayashi once told the author that his father, Dr. Sato Taizen, who, 
by his study of the Dutch books, had become convinced of the inpossibility of 
maintaining the policy of seclusion any longer, found Yedo quite uncongenial 
to his advanced ideas. It was very different, however, with Sakura where the 
enlightened mind of Watanabe Osamu, the trusted adviser of Lord Hotla, attracted 
many a scholar of advanced ideas to that little town. Dr. Sato Taizen willingly 
accepted the invitation to come and serve as Lord Hotta's medical adviser. While 
serving under his new master, his work was not simply medical for he was 
consulted on diverse subjects relating to foreign affairs, so that in one sense Dr.. 
Sato was also an adviser on foreign relations. 
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was at first in Nagasaki, but had come up to Yedo 
at the invitation of the Shogunal Government. He 
had learned the art fi-om a Dutch professor. Saito 
Sekigoro who was sent to study under him was him- 
self a member of the family in the Sakura Clan which 
had an established reputation in the art of gunnery. 
On learning further that Takashima's art was trans- 
mitted to Egawa Tarozaemon, the magistrate of 
Nirayama in the Province of Izu, Lord Hotta again 
sent Saito Sekigoro and three others to learn more 
of the art under him. On the return of these students, 
a training school for the western gunnery was establish- 
ed where the clansmen were taught and trained at 
the public expense. (It must be noted that when any 
student was sent by his Lord to study outside of the 
clan, his expenses were always paid by his master.) 

A clansman, Kimura Guntaro, by name, was found 
to be very fond of learning and very proficient in his 
studies. Lord Hotta at once placed him under the 
tuition of a Dutch school physician of his clan, Sugita 
Seikio, and made him study Dutch books under the 
learned physician. Sugita Seikio, a medical professioner 
as he was, read and studied military books from choice 
and translated some of them into Japanese. Kimura 
Guntaro studying under him made remarkable progress 
in his work. Lord Hotta further ordered him to study 
and investigate Western tactics, and the efforts of 
the faithful student were amply rewarded, for in those 
days of bow and arrows and of match-lock guns, the 
Sakura Clan could boast of a far-sighted reform in 
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dispensing with the time-honoured weapons of war and 
replacing them with the Western rifles and guns, in- 
troducing at the same time the new system of infantry 
and cavalry formation based on the Occidental method. 

A written instruction issued by Lord Hotta for 
guidance of his clansmen shows how strongly the 
Western knowledge was in favour in his Clan. The 
instruction translated into English reads : — 

Military system is subject to changes. History, 
ancient and modern, bears witness of the instances of 
innovations introduced in accordance with the needs of 
the times. At present, the art of gunnery and the use 
of muskets are making progress day by day ; and the 
effects, realized thereby are beyond comparison with 
the art of gunnery transmitted to us from of old. 
The art of fighting with swords and lances, and also 
of fighting at close quarters being our forte, it should 
be learnt with unabated diligence. The art of archery 
which has played an important part in the military 
profession since of old, has come to give way before 
the modern art of gunnery. This fact must be patent 
to everybody. It is only natural that it should be so. 
Moreover, the Western art of gunnery having made 
a remarkable progress, the bow and arrow can never 
be compared in efficiency with the musket. It has 
therefore been decided to reorganize the military 
system after a most careful comparison of the relative 
merits of the old and modern systems, and also of 
those in use in the Western countries. The bands of 
archers, of lancers, and of old style guns are hereby 
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abolished. In their place, the Western systems of guns 
and muskets and also of cavalry are adopted. There 
shall be three bands of artillery, infantry, and cavalry. 
These three bands, however, shall not remain in active 
service from the beginning, but shall be mustered 
according to requirements. The system now adopted 
shall be subject to further improvements as necessity 
therefore may arise. It is desirable that those who 
have been trained to the art of old gunners should bear 
with the change which has been necessitated as a result 
of the efficient service demanded of us by the State. 
You are exhorted not to adhere obstinately to the 
custom of old.'* 

Foreign influence became well diffused among 
the Sakura Clan, but the neighboring Clan of Mito 
remained obstinately conservative. Mito, however, was 
not an exceptional case, but rather typical of the public 
sentiment throughout the Empire. Most of the 
Daimios were deluding themselves with the happy 
dream of proud seclusion too sacred to be disturbed by 
a foreign intrusion, only to be unpleasantly disturbed in 
their Utopian pleasure by the sudden appearance at 
Uraga of the American squadron of four ships com- 
manded by Commodore Perry. This was on the 23rd 
day of the 6th month of the 6th year of Kayei (1853). 
Perry was the bearer of a letter from the President 
of the United States asking for the establishment of 
diplomatic relations for commerce and navigation. 

At that time Abe Ise-no-Kami Masashiro was the 
Dean of the Council of Ministers of the Yedo Govern- 
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ment. In the 7th month, he convened a meeting of 
the Chiefs of the Clans, or Daimios, to whom the trans- 
lation of the President's letter had already been for- 
warded for their perusal. With most of the three 
hundred Daimios, the opening of the country for for- 
eigners was synonimous with a national collapse. The 
foreigners to them were brutes and barbarians. Their 
minds were too hardened to admit of any reasoning. 
The cry of Down with the Barbarians " was almost 
unanimous. 
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The views of the Daimios on diplomatic questions. General 
state of unrest caused by the coming of the American 
ships. Hotta's reply to the Government. Lord Ab6 
promises Perry a reply within a year's time. Perry 
departs. But internal commotions continue. Lord Abe 
recommends Hotta to the Deanery of the Ministerial 
council. 



Only a very small minority represented by the 
Lords of Kohama, of Tsuyama, of Uwajima, of Fuku- 
oka, of Nakatsu* and a few others were not carried 
away by the popular sentiment of expelling foreigners 
by force. They knew the danger of rashly plunging 
the country in a war, and were alive to the necessity 
of opening the country for foreign intercourse. But 
these Daimios can hardly be said to have been absolutely 
in favour of opening the country. They would follow 
that policy only as a temporary measure in order to 
solve the great problem at issue. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the whole nation was in a state of 
turmoil never seen before. 

On this occasion, when the Daimios were asked to 
express their candid opinions, Lord Hotta unhesitaingly 
pointed out the necessity of opening the country ; and in 
support of his advocation, he enumerated three reasons. 
(It may not be out of place to call the attention of 

* The family names of those Lords or Daimios in the order here enumerated 
are as follows : — Sakai, Matsudaira, Date, Kuroda, Okudaira. 
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English readers here to the feet that the submission 
of any political measure on the part of the Shogunate 
for general deliberation by the Daimios before its 
enforcement was a practice never followed since the 
establishment of the Tokugawa Shogunate. Conse- 
quently the convening of all the Daimios for discussing 
the nature of the reply to be given to the President of 
the United States was an entire departure from the 
traditional policy of the Yedo Government. The 
authority invested in the Shogun by the Emperor was 
absolute and autocratic. The departure thus made 
clearly demonstrates the magnitude of the disturbed 
state of the whole country over the grave problem of 
admitting foreigners. The Government of the Shogun 
was fully aware of the strong opposition existing against 
opening the country, and would not dare take the 
whole responsibility upon its own shoulders. The 
authorities of the Shogunal Government faltered and 
hesitated before this great question. By seeking the 
opinions of the Daimios, they simply confessed their 
own weakness, and thus the power which had held the 
three hundred Daimios under submission for nearly 
three centuries was completely undermined.) 

The three reasons set forth by Lord Hotta 
were: — istly. Our vessels are too diminutive in size 
and frail in construction to be placed in opposition 
against the strong warships used by foreigners ; 2ndly. 
They are experienced in the use of guns, while our 
arms are totally inadequate to resist them ; 3rdly. 
They have a strong force of well-trained men who 
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have fought many battles, while we have been allow- 
ing ourselves to be softened by the long reign of 
peace, leaving our military preparations in a state of 
inefficiency totally incapable of resisting them. Lord 
Hotta further argued that a war with foreigners being 
an impossibility under the prevailing state of the national 
defense, there could be no alternative but to open the 
country for trade, and suggested at the same time 
that a limit should be placed on the duration of time 
for which the country should remain open, say, for ten 
years ; should experience during that time prove the 
policy to be detrimental to the interest of the Empire, 
Lord Hotta believed that the door could then be 
closed against foreigners, for by the end of that time,, 
he thought that the national defense would have been 
adequately improved, if only the period of tranquillity 
thus secured be utilized to the best advantage for 
strengthening and increasing military preparations. He 
also stated that if the experiment should prove 
profitable to the country, there could be no harm in 
continuing and maintaining the new policy of keeping 
the country open for commerce with foreign nations. 

Such is the gist of Lord Hotta's contention 
against the prevailing sentiment of Japan for the 
Japanese alone.'' As a result of his careful investiga- 
tions, he was quite convinced that Japan could not 
long remain isolated ; but out of consideration for the 
prevailing sentiment he suggested the trial with a time 
limit placed thereon. He also believed that once the 
country were opened, the opposition by its own obser- 
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vations and experiences would gradually become recon- 
ciled with the new state of things. Hotta's proposal 
was certainly a wise and timely expedient. 

Lord Abe (Masahiro), the Dean of the Council of 
Ministers, was strongly in favour of Hotta's proposal, 
but he hesitated to follow it on account of the power- 
ful opposition with which the whole atmosphere of the 
Yedo Government was now completely charged. So he 
resorted to the patchwork policy of sending away the 
American Ambassador promising him a reply to the 
President's letter within a year's time, to be delivered 
at Nagasaki through a captain of a Dutch vessel. 
Perry assented and left these shores. But his quiet 
departure gave no solution to the diplomatic question 
now facing the Yedo Government. It is not too much 
to say that not even a single soul was found among 
the Shogunate's officials at that time who could cut this 
Gordian knot. If there was one, it was the subject of 
this brief biography, but he was out of office. 

Lord Abe saw that the man who could safely be 
placed at the helm when the ship of state had to be 
steered through the stormy seas now raging on all 
sides, was none but the Lord of Sakura. So he 
recommended his services to the Shogun to supersede 
him as the Dean of the Ministerial Council, expressing 
his willingness to take a subordinate position if his 
services should be retained. On the 9th day of the 
loth month of the 2nd year of Ansei (1855) we find 
Lord Hotta installed in the Deanery of the Yedo 
Cabinet with. Lord Abe next to him in position in the 
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same ministry. This conduct of Lord Abe in being 
willingly superseded in office clearly attests the sincer- 
ity of his purpose and also of his recognition of Hotta's 
superiority in dealing with foreign questions. 

Note : — It should be recorded to the credit 
of Lord Abe that his manly conduct in this in- 
stance is rather a rare example in the history of 
official appointments. The only instance of a simi- 
lar nature, according to the author's memory, is 
that of the Late General Viscount Kodama who 
cheerfully accepted the post of Vice-Chief of the 
General Staff and forfeited the portfolio of the 
Home Minister when the war with Russia was 
fought. The Vice-Chief of the General Staff 
IS equal only to a vice-minister in official rank ; 
but Kodama completely subordinated his feelings 
to the call of duty, and thus left behind him a 
brilliant example. 
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Townsend Harris arrives in Shimoda. The principle guiding 
Hotta's diplomacy. His policy announced. Opposition 
rampant. Hotta's rejoinder to his critics. 



In the 7th month of the following year, or 1856, 
Townsend Havris arrived Shimoda, in the Province at 
of Izu, as Consul-General of the United States. He 
informed the Yedo Government of his arrival with full 
powers to conclude the treaty with the Government 
Japan. He also demanded the appointment of a pleni- 
potentiary (on the part of the Japanese Government) 
to negotiate with him. 

On the 17 th day of the loth month of the same 
year. Lord Hotta received his special appointment to 
the office corresponding to that of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. The foresight of Watanabe Osamu in lead- 
ing his master to study foreign affairs now proved to be 
infallible, and the experience gathered during the long 
years which the new Foreign Minister had spent in inves- 
tigating the affairs of the West now began to bear 
fruit. Before his accession to the new post, the Gov- 
ernment of Yedo had signed consent to the entering of 
foreign vessels in case of necessity into Nagasaki, Shi- 
moda, and Hakodate for the purpose of coaling and of 
obtaining a supply of water. Lord Hotta's idea was to 
do away with the patch-work style of diplomacy, and to 
place the foreign relations on a firm and clear footing. 
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Among the officials serving under him, the Grand 
Overseers Doi, and Tsutsui, the Accountant General 
Kawaji, the Overseers Iwase, Udono, and Nagai were 
among the most capable and highly educated men of 
the time. Especially Kawaji and Iwase were well ac- 
quainted with foreign affairs. They were also expe- 
rienced in their official duties, and their capabilities com- 
manded wide admiration. Lord Hotta took tljese two 
men into his confidence, and in all the state secrets 
he always invited their advice. Lord Hotta thought it 
necessary to announce the policy to be followed by the 
Shogun's Government, for he knew that the unsettled 
condition of the Government officials, who were actually 
oscillating between the two extremes of peace and war, 
the opening of the country and exclusion, was entirely 
due to the absence of a firm and fixed basis of policy on 
the part of the Government. Kawaji and Iwase were 
of the same opinion, and when the policy was carefully 
matured and the Shogun's approval obtained. Lord 
Hotta convened a meeting of all the responsible officials 
of the Yedo Government (not Daimios), consisting 
of the Judges, Governors, Overseers, and the officials 
of the maritime defense (corresponding to the Foreign 
Office), the governors of Nagasaki, Shimoda, and Ha- 
kodate, and issued the following instruction: — 

" The burning of Canton by Englishmen, as 
reported by the Dutch captain, has received 
careful consideration on our part. The frequent 
reports rendered to us by the Dutch captain now 
leave little room for delay on our part. We have 
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reasons to believe that the reports can not be ig- 
nored as mere fabrications for facilitating the accom- 
plishment of their object. It being now more or 
less clear to everybody that the treatment accord- 
ed by us to foreign people is not compatible with 
the needs of the times, we should guard ourselves 
by bearing in mind that by provoking foreigners, 
the# Canton disaster might be experienced by us. 
Since the mandate of the Kanyei Era (1704-15 
A. D.)* has (already) been modified and intercourse 
with foreign nations has come to be opened, the 
treatment accorded to foreigners prior to the 
enforcement of the said Mandate should be con- 
sidered and measures should be taken to reform 
and improve the mode of treatment extended to 
foreigners at present. Now is not the time to 
create difficulties by attaching undue importance to 
details and traditions. It is exceedingly inadvis- 
able to provoke foreigners, for that might result in 
an irretrievable loss if ever the sound of cannonade 
should rend the air. The treatment of foreigners 
should be made more liberal. The same degree 
and style of treatment should be extended in the 
three ports of Nagasaki, Shimoda, and Hakodate. 
Exchange of letters, receptions and other affairs 
should be conducted in genuine sincerity so as to 
command the confidence of foreigners. The condi- 
tion of the time does not allow any other 



* The Mandate prohibiting intercourse with foreign countries. 
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method of treatment. The report concerning the 
English people, the statement of the American 
official, and also the report rendered by the 
Dutchmen, all go .to show clearly that no delay is 
permissible. It is apparent that the policy hitherto 
followed can not remain long without change, 
the best expedient under the circumstances being 
a speedy introduction of necessary amendments 
to the old statutes whereby efficient discipline 
and supervision can be maintained. The policy of 
the Government hereafter shall be guided by 
this principle. Careful deliberation shall be 
exercised in this respect and the result speedily 
announced. 

Full and convincing as this instruction might ap- 
pear, it could not suppress the agitated condition of 
the people hardened by prejudice against foreign bar- 
barians. Opposition was now rampant. The outcry 
of condemnation and adverse criticisms against the 
instruction presented a formidable front against the 
enforcement of Hotta's new policy. 

Profoundly lamenting the foolish obstinacy so deep- 
ly rooted and widely diffused among his contempo- 
raries, he prepared a long rejoinder to his critics in his 
own hanchvritingy advancing his ideas in a most ela- 
borate manner. The rejoinder being translated is as 
follows : — 

The opinions advanced in writing have re- 
ceived careful consideration on my part. The 
suggestion made therein that the opening of com- 
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mercial relations with foreign countries being an* 
affair of the gravest issue on which depends the 
prosperity or decline of our country, it should 
receive the fullest consideration, and should admit 
of no hasty measure, would be followed by any 
careful person sufficiently experienced in conduc- 
ting his business. But as there are points on 
which I venture to disagree, I will candidly and 
frankly state my own views. As you all are well 
aware, my ability is far too small to discharge 
the great responsibility now resting on myself,, 
but at the same time, the tendency of the times for- 
bids me to consult my personal safety, and while 
keenly aware of my imperfections, I venture 
to give expression to my humble ideas. It 
has been proposed that the question of foreiga 
trade having been unavoidably mooted since the 
entrance of the Americans into the Inland Sea, it 
would be better to give them treatment in 
Nagasaki similar to that which is now accorded 
to the Dutch and the Chinese, thus effecting the 
opening of the country (to commerce) without 
creating a conspicuous occasion, while in Shimoda 
and Hakodate they should be supplied with what 
they actually need. At a glance, this proposal 
appears to be advisable and expedient, but when 
the country is once opened for trade, such 
a limited concession being merely nominal they 
would doubtlessly make complaints. Measures 
should therefore be taken whereby it could be 
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avoided. It is true, as the critics contend, that 
permission to trade having been given as a 
temporary expedient, this principle should be 
remembered, and predominance should not be 
given to the question of profit alone. But it must 
not be forgotten that there being international 
principles governing the commerce of the world, 
loss or profit arising therefrom can not be decided 
solely by ourselves. Moreover international 
trade having realized a remarkable development, 
.and national conditions having been gradually 
made known to one another, the tendency of the 
times calls for the opening of the country on our 
own initiative (without waiting for pressure from 
abroad). The idea of having involuntarily open- 
ed the country at first must be. set aside and the 
open policy must be made a permanent one, on 
which should rest the foundation of national growth 
in wealth and power ; and it is desirable that 
measures should be taken tp develop and enhance 
the national strength. 

It is contended that had not the Americans 
come, other barbarians would not come to trade 
with us. Let it be borne in mind, however, that 
the policy of seclusion can only tend to make the 
people bigoted and effeminate, and that the whole 
nation under this policy will exhaust itself and 
finally collapse without waiting for a foreign inva- 
sion. It had already been advocated by some 
that trade should be opened, and intercourse be 
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held with powerful nations in order to develop 
our national strength, but no one lent an ear 
to this proposal as the time was not ripe for 
adopting that policy ; but if the nation had been, 
wide awake and adopted the policy at that time, 
a step would have been taken whereby an apparent 
calamity could have been converted into a national 
benefit. Nothing is more desirable than faithfully 
to adhere to the provisions of the statutes institut- 
ed by the revered ancestors of the Shogun from 
time to time, thereby saving the people from 
falling into calamities, and maintaining peace- 
throughout the ages. But the world changes in» 
its conditions ; and reformatory measures become 
necessary in order to meet the requirements of 
the times. The act of saving the people from be- 
coming victims of a calamity (even by changing the 
old usage) can be construed as being in conformity 
with the spirit of the instructions left us by the 
Shogunal Ancestors. The strict embargo against 
building of large-sized vessels has already been 
removed, and this is one of the instances showing 
that changes in or amendments to the statutes 
being instituted as means for governing the 
country could not be avoided. It has also been 
pointed out that the abolition of the Law of Seclu- 
sion, and the opening of intercourse with different 
barbarians may naturally result in our being con- 
trolled by these foreigners, and above all, invite 
the danger of introducing the evil religion (meaning; 
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Christianity) into this country. This apprehension 
is not without reason, and such a result might 
follow ; but I believe that preventive measures 
against such a result are not impossible. Accord- 
ing to my private information, the religions 
believed and followed in the western countries at 
present, are lacking in unity, and are different 
from what is generally understood in this country 
as ' Kirishtan ' (Christian). I have my personal 
opinion on this question of the foreign religion, 
but it is impossible to commit it to writing. The 
national statutes have been likened unto a house, 
but this simile is applicable only when alterations 
are made to suit one's taste in time of tranquillity. 
When there are frequent visitations of earthquakes 
and storms, as in the past few years, precautionary 
measures must be taken. Even a substantial and 
massive edifice needs repairs, if it has been stand- 
ing for many years, and its materials, pillars and 
foundation have become decayed. It has been con- 
tended that since of old, a great reformation can 
only be effected by him whose creative capacity 
is commensurate with the extent of the work to 
be accomplished. But when the house has been 
damaged and disasters by earthquakes and 
storms are in sight, no one will remain idle, even 
in the absence of a master hand, without under- 
taking reparative work necessary for the occasion* 
Even an ^inferior skill, if combined and inspired 
with honest zeal, may successfully effect the repairs 
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needed. So it is in medicine. The treatment 
differs according to the nature of the illness. To 
introduce novelty in treating ordinary patients 
might be open to criticism as trifling with their 
ailments, and it may be advisable to follow the 
established rules in such instances ; but in case of 
a rare disease or a serious illness of one's father 
or master, why should not a deviation from the 
established prescriptions be made when they are 
known to be inefficacious ? Under such circum- 
stances, medical advice should be^ widely sought 
and what is considered to be the best should be 
adopted. The present state of affairs in our 
country can be likened unto the case of a serious 
illness when the disease has eaten into the vitals 
completely defying all the efforts of ordinary 
medical art. If in such instance, the tradition 
alone be adhered to, and faithfully followed day 
after day, the disease will only develop ; and the 
mind and body of the patient will finally become too 
weak to benefit by any medical skill. If the cause 
of the illness be carefully studied and placed 
under proper medical treatment, either in Jbrm 
of drugs or medicinal baths, the patient may not 
only completely recover his original health, but 
also improve it and live to a good old age. Such 
is the action that can be classed as the conversion 
of a calamity into a benefit, and is worthy of the 
conduct of a hero. Personally I am sadly lacking 
in the medical skill (which the country now re- 
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quires), and though I am not totally ignorant 
of the cause of the illness, yet I am sorry to 
admit that the art to effect the cure is beyond 
me. The success or failure attending any work 
is a dispensation of Heaven and is beyond 
the reach of a limited mind. The cooperation of 
your combined effort is needed and when the 
work^ attempted is successfully accomplished, I am 
convinced that it will stand as a national benefit 
for ages to come. It is desirable therefore that 
opinions and suggestions be now freely and can- 
didly exchanged with ourselves." 
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The opposition somewhat silenced. American Envoy's audi- 
ence with Shogun decided. A strong opposition re- 
appears. Lord of Mito the center of opposition. His 
anti-foreign memorandum. Hotta ignores the memo- 
randum. Harris received in audience. 



Ignorant of the times as the officials were, they 
could not long remain unconvinced by Hotta's rejoinder 
in which the reasons for the necessity of opening the 
country were so ably presented. A' slow but visible 
progress was made toward the realization of the new 
policy, and the stage was now reached when the ques- 
tion of officially receiving the American Envoy was 
brought on the tapis. But even as late as this, a 
dissentient voice was raised by one of Lord Hotta' s 
own staff. The Accountant-General Mizuno, who was 
one of the commissioners of maritime defence, expressed 
strong opposition against the reception of Mr. Harris by 
the Shogun, and also against the opening of negotiations 
by the Ministers of the Shogunate with the American 
representative for concluding a treaty of commerce 
between Japan and the United States. His dissension 
certainly added considerable strength to the opposi- 
tion, but Lord Hotta's resolution had been formed. 
He paid no attention to Mizuno's argument, and on 
the 24th day of the 7th month (1857) he issued 
another instruction to all the governors or chiefs of 
sectional offices of the Yedo Government. 
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As through the notice issued on the intimated 
2 1 St inst. in reference to receiving the American 
Envoy for the presentation of the President's 
letter* (to the Shogun), and also in reference to 
an important proposal he is expected to make on 
that occasion, it is hereby announced that the 
same is now definitely settled and admits of no 
alteration. With regard to the latter, it will be 
left pending, and as for the presentation of the 
letter it will be principally conducted in conform- 
ity with the order and conditions proposed by the 
Envoy ; and on the day of his audience (with the 
Shogun) the letter will be received by the Roju 
(or members of the Ministerial Council). Further 
arrangements with regard to his coming up to 
the Castle to be received in audience, his journey^ 
and sojourn in the city will be carefully made so 
as to avoid unnecessary complications and incon- 
venience to the Government. Necessary details 
will be prepared and submitted to the honourable 
approval (of the Shogun). The time of the 
Envoy's arrival has been decided to be the end 
of the coming 9th month. This should be made 
known to all the officials (in your respective 
offices)." 

Rumour begat rumours when this instruction was 
widely published. The Shogun's Governments was 
loudly criticized. The cry of Expel the Barbarians ! '" 



* Credentials. 
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^as sounded on all sides, and the expulsion of for- 
eigners from the country came to be synonimous with 
patriotism. The expulsionists would rather cross swords 
with the Barbarians than tamely tolerate their presence 
among them. They thought that even a defeat would 
result in an ultimate benefit by rousing the whole 
nation from the stupified state of mind and the effemi- 
nate inaction prevailing throughout all the grades of 
society. They were so blindly prejudiced that they 
seriously advocated the foolhardy policy which even a 
most speculative adventurer would hesitate to endorse. 
The majority of the Daimios formed no exception to the 
ruling sentiment of the age. With only a very few 
exceptions such as Lord Matsudaira of Echizen, Lord 
Shimazu of Satsuma, Lord Date of Uwajima, none of 
the Diamios approved of the opening of the country 
for foreign intercourse. They all took side^ with the 
Expulsionists and thus united, they presented a very 
formidable front against the advanced policy of joining 
the comity of nations. 

The most powerful opposition came from the 
Senior Lord of Mito who, representing one of the 
three Houses of the Tokugawa lineage, corresponded 
in his position to a Royal or Imperial Prince in ordin- 
ary monarchical countries. Besides his exalted rank 
the Lord of Mito as a High Adviser to the Shogun, 
very naturally wielded a power and influence far greater 
than other Daimios. The Clan of Mito had held a 
scholarly reputation from of old, and among the clans- 
men there were many brilliant celebrities in the world 
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of literature and other scholarly professions. The 
reigning Lord Mito at the time of this narrative was 
a young man, but his father who had retired from 
active life and was called by his contemporaries 
the Senior Lord of Mito, still exerted a great influence 
on the policy of the Shogunate. Though retired from 
active life in his Clan administration, the Yedo Govern- 
ment still retained his services as an Honourable 
Adviser. He was certainly a statesman of considerable 
ability. He had under him many learned men acting 
as his counsellors. Either feigning ignorance from 
political motives, or totally blind to the imperative 
needs of the times, he caused a memorandum to be 
drawn up and delivered to Lord Hotta by one of the 
Elders of the Mito Clan. In a translated form, which 
loses very much of its original power, it reads as 
follows : — 

The note of the evening before last con- 
veying ( to me ) private information that per- 
mission has been granted to the American 
Official to come up to the Castle to be received 
in audience (by the Shogun) has been perused by 
both the Lord and the ex-Lord. The permission 
thus granted is explained as an unavoidable out- 
come of the incessant demand made to the Govern- 
ment ; but it is to be feared that a concession thus 
granted may establish a precedent for further 
demands, the nature of which may be very serious. 
Moreover, in reference to the presentation of the 
(President's) letter (to the Shogun), it must be 
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noted that should it be permitted to be handed 
directly (to the Shogun) and on translation its 
contents be found unacceptable, it would, then, 
be too late to ignore it, for the Barbarian will 
not quietly have it returned. This is a grave affair 
involving the dignity of the Shogunal authority 
which has been continually upheld since the time of 
the godly ancestor (meaning the first Shogun 
lyeyasu). The step now taken must have received 
most careful deliberation on the part of the Govern- 
ment officials, but the gravity of the case at 
issue demands that every precaution should be 
taken in order to save the House of Tokugawa 
from suffering even the slightest indignity. This 
is a duty which the Government owe to the world 
and to our posterity. Above all, to allow a 
Barbarian to come near the person (of the 
Shogun) is very dangerous, and as one of the 
Three Houses of the Tokugawa Family, duty for- 
bids me to remain silent under the circumstances, 
even if this memorandum be left unnoticed. 
Either too prejudiced to receive fresh knowledge, 
or swayed by a sense of self-importance, the above 
memorandum can serve as a standard of the intellec- 
tual development of the Mito Clan in those days. 
Had the famous Fujita Toko been alive, the Clan 
would have acted very differently. Fujita Toko had 
been a scholarly adviser to the senior Lord of Mito. 
His learning and statesman-like ability were widely 
respected and admired by his contemporaries. He fell a 
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victim to the great earthquake ravages of 1855. After 
his death, the exclusionists gained the upper hand in 
the Mito Clan. In fact, the Clan came to be asso- 
ciated with the center of opposition against the open- 
ing of the country, and looked upon as the leading 
spirit of the movement for expelling foreigners from 
the shores of the sacred land of the Gods. It 
is to be very much regretted that Fujita Toko was 
not with the Lord of Mito, for he would have saved 
the Clan from inviting ridicule of the after ages on 
the absurdly precipitous policy, advanced in the above 
memorandum. 

Lord Hotta lent no ear to such an impracticable 
argument. Defying opposition from all sides, he re- 
commended the Shogun to receive the American Envoy 
in audience at the Castle for presentation of his 
credentials, and on obtaining his sanction publicly 
notified that the Envoy would be publicly received 
in Yedo on the 28th day of the 8th month (1857). 
The notification reads : — 
The American official now staying in Shimo- 
da has been applying to come up to Yedo for 
the presentation of a State paper (credentials). 
Before the Kan-yei Era (1624-43 A. D.) English- 
men and others were received in audience (by the 
Shogun). There being such precedents and it being 
also an universally established usage to receive 
envoys of treaty powers in the Capital of the 
country, it has been decided to invite the Ameri- 
can Envoy here "to be received in audience (by 
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the Shogun) at the Castle. It is hereby ordered 
that this fact shall be notified to the respective 
quarters. " 

For sixteen long months, Mr. Harris, the Ameri- 
can Envoy, had been kept waiting in Shimoda, a small 
town in the Province of Izu, and his wonderful patience 
now bore its fruit. Success crowned his remarkable 
effort in breaking a policy of seclusion fully two 
centuries old. On the 7th day of the loth month 
(November 23rd, 1857) Mr. Harris accompanied by his 
translator Mr. Heusken started from Shimoda on his 
journey to Yedo. Spending six days on the tedious 
travelling on horseback or in a kago, over the 
mountainous road through the Amagi and Hakone, the 
objective of his patient toil, the city of Yedo, was at 
last reached on the 14th day of the month, or Novem- 
ber 30th, 1857. 

The Government building for the study and inves- 
tigation of the Barbarian books was placed at his 
disposal. The building was situated between the 
Kudan Hill and the Kiji bridge of the Castle, quite 
close to the site now occupied by the French Embassy. 

On the following day (December ist) the Grand 
Overseer Doi Tamba-no-kami was sent to Mr. Harris 
in an official capacity to pay him a visit of ceremony 
and present him with a gift from the Shogun. On the 
1 8th (Dec. 4th) Mr. Harris showed a copy of his 
State paper to Lord Hotta. It proved to be the 
credentials given him by the President of the United 
States, proposing to conclude a treaty of commerce 
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between the two ^countries. On the 21st day (De- 
cember 7 th) Mr. Harris %as received in audience by 
the Shogun, and most cordial treatment was accorded 
him. (Dinner was to have been served him at the 
Castle, but as Mr. Harris found out that neither the 
Shogun nor any of the Ministers partook of the feast, 
he politely explained that the custom of his country 
forbade him to partake of a dinner where the host 
did not eat with him. So it was decided that the 
delicacies specially prepared for the occasion should be 
sent to his place.) 



CHAPTER VII. 



Hotta holds conference with the American Envoy. Harris 
speaks on the impossibility of having the country closed. 
Epitome of his own words. The dangers of seclusion 
vividly pointed out. National honour to be saved by 
concluding a treaty with a peaceful Envoy unaccompanied 
by any means of threat. 



On the 26th day of the month (December 12th) 
we find Mr. Harris in the Main Hall of Lord Hotta's 
mansion. The host showed him every courtesy. All 
the principal members of the Maritime Defence Com- 
mission, the Accountant-General, and the Governor of 
Shimoda, besides interpreters, were also present at this 
interview. 

Mr. Harris explained that his mission was not of 
a private nature, that out of solicitude on the part of 
the President of the United States to place the interest 
of Japan on a firm and lasting basis, he had made 
his proposal to the Tycoon (Shogun) ; that what he 
was going to say would be a further elucidation of 
the contents of the President's letter. He then pro- 
ceeded to explain that the friendly attitude of the 
United States toward Japan was shown by the desire 
to become the pioneer nation to conclude a treaty with 
the Empire of Japan. He said that a want of mutual 
understanding gave birth to suspicions and jealousies ; 
that the United States had nothing in common with 
an aggressive policy ; territory she did not want. A 
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nation, he said, in order to be aggressive must have 
a station in the vicinity of the country where it intends 
to gain new territory, but the United States had 
no rendezvous in the Orient, clearly proving the absence 
of any aggressive intentions on her part. He strongly 
condemned the policy of aggression as simply piratical 
and said that the national principle of the United 
States was prohibitive of such a policy : never since 
the United States became a nation, had she taken 
even an inch of another's territory. The proposal for 
concluding a treaty Mr. Harris attributed to the sole 
desire of establishing tradal relations whereby mutual 
wants could be supplied and natural resources utilized 
to the fullest extent. 

He then dwelt on the changed condition of the 
world since the introduction of steam and the inven- 
tion of telegraphic communications by which distant 
nations were brought into closer connection. He 
explained that these factors would naturally bring the 
nations of the world nearer to one another, and tend 
to convert the whole world into one vast family of 
mankind. In order to effect this, national intercourse 
must be opened and commercial relations kept up. 
Only two provisions were necessary for this purpose : 
istly, to permit a minister accredited by the govern- 
ment and invested with the same authority as the Envoy 
to reside in the capital of the country ; 2ndly, to allow 
the subjects of both nations to trade freely with each 
other. He then went oh to explain that the United 
States would not be the only nation demanding to have 
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the country opened for trade, for all the countries of 
Europe, especially England^ were placed under the 
absolute necessity of opening relations with Japan, even 
at the risk of a war. In support of this contention, Mr^ 
Harris referred to the situation then prevailing in the 
English territory of India. He said that India, rich 
and fertile as she was, could never keep herself free 
from the menace by Russia from the north. The late 
war fought against Russia by the combined armies of 
England and France had for its object the checking 
of the Russian advance. They knew that Russia 
wanted to secure Saghalien and Amur from whence 
to come down upon Manchuria so as to effect the 
ultimate advent upon the English territory of India. 
England would find it no easy task to arrest this 
Russian advance. She might be forced to wrest Yezo 
or Hakodate from Japan so as to establish a station 
whereby the Russians might be checked from the rear. 
Great Britain could not adopt better tactics.. He then 
referred to the condition of China and said that China 
like Japan was opposed to opening the country to for- 
eign intercourse, and that eighteen years ago, she went 
to war against England which resulted in sacrificing 
thousands of lives* Nankin itself was menaced and 
China had to sue for peace. She was made to pay an 
indemnity of over five million taels besides ceding an 
important port. Even such defeat was not enough ta 
bring China to her senses, for again she went to war, 
this time against the combinjed forces of England and 
France. Peking was entered by the invaders and ha.d 
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to suffer the humiliation of having the terms of peace 
'dictated by the conqueror. The Envoys of both Eng- 
land and France had asked the American Government 
-to join their invasion of China, but the proposal was 
flatly refused on the ground that such was not in 
conformity with the principle guiding the policy of the 
United States Government, which would not fight 
against a weak nation without any cause or provoca- 
tion. This, Mr. Harris explained, was a clear proof 
of his Government's entertaining no design whatever on 
•other nations' territory. He then urged the necessity 
of Japan's joining the comity of nations and of learn- 
ing a lesson from the bitter experiences of China. He 
called attention to the fact the Japan had been blessed 
ivith a period of peace for three hundred years, but 
if the people should get accustomed to tranquillity and 
become self-satisfied by forgetting the dangers that 
might at any time menace the country, either from 
within or from without, the nation could only become 
weak and degenerate. He said that Japan had esta- 
blished a military reputation from of old, but mere 
bravery unsupported by military art would only invite 
a defeat in actual warfare. He then, referring to the 
nature of the weapons in use at that time, said that 
swords and lances had been replaced by guns and 
muskets, and also by ships run by steam, so that not 
much reliance could be placed on castles and fortresses. 
He also explained that even if war were declared a 
5tate of hostility could not continue always. Peace 
must be restored in time and he asked which would be 
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better, to fight first and then conclude peace, or to 
open and establish international relations with honour^ 
without fighting. He emphasized the fact that his 
mission was a peaceful one, and pointed out that he 
had come without being accompanied by a single man- 
of-war solely out of consideration of the honour of 
Japan. Should Japan now conclude a treaty with 
the United States, the result would be realized without 
dishonour to her military reputation, and also without 
injuring her national honour. To conclude a treaty 
with a peaceful envoy coming entirely by himself in order 
to effect the mission, was far better and far more hon- 
ourable than to come to terms under pressure of a 
warlike demonstration. He also stated that he was. 
prepared to have the country opened gradually after 
a most careful consideration of different points. He 
further said that should Japan conclude a treaty with 
the United States, he had reason to believe that Eng- 
land and France would not make any exorbitant- 
demand. Even if they should do so, the speaker was- 
prepared to say that his Government would exert its 
influence to have peace maintained and the safety of 
Japan ensured. 

Mr. Harris then spoke of his conversation with 
the British Admiral Bowring at Hongkong, who on 
learning of Mr. Harris's mission told him that he (the 
Admiral) also intended soon to enter the Bay of 
Yedo with a fleet of ten ships in order to demand the 
opening of the country. The Admiral, Mr. Harris, 
said, gave him to understand that he was quite pre- 
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pared to open hostilities should the demand be refused. 
According to the latest report received by Mr. Harris, 
he had reason to believe that France also would ap- 
pear on the shores of Japan. The speaker attributed 
the delay of both English and French arrival to the 
situation in China demanding their attention at that 
time. He then assured Lord Hotta of his pacific 
motive solely based on the principle of humanity, and 
expressed his firm conviction of lasting and friendly 
relations between Japan and the United States being 
positively maintained, if only the Shogun would be 
induced to conclude the treaty with the latter country. 
He then concluded his long discourse by expressing 
the hope that Lord Hotta's knowledge of affairs 
both internal and foreign would result in effecting the 
conclusion of the treaty with the United States. 

Mr. Harris very ably and eloquently elaborated 
on all the points that came up for discussion. The 
speech had to be interpreted, and the conference lasted 
for over two hours. His able representation made a 
very strong impression on his hearers, and convinced 
them of the impossibility of keeping the country closed 
any longer. His words were received with a feeling 
of warm appreciation which the sincerity and friend- 
liness of the speaker merited. Lord Hotta was rejoic- 
ed that the representation made by the American 
Envoy only confirmed his own ideas, and before the 
conference was closed, another meeting was agreed 
upon by both parties. 

The above having been translated from the record 
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in Japanese, an epitome of this long conference in the 
words of Mr. Harris himself might be interesting for 
comparison. It is as follows : — 

"My private papers on Japan contain an 
exact copy of what I said on this occasion, there- 
fore I do not copy it here. 

It related to the changed condition of the 
world by the introduction of steam ; that Japan 
be forced to abandon her exclusive policy ; that 
she might soon become a great and powerful 
nation by simply permitting her people to exercise 
their ingenuity and industry ; that a moderate 
tax on commerce would soon give her a large 
revenue, by which she might support a respectable 
navy ; that the resources of Japan, when developed 
by the action of free trade, would show a vast 
amount of exchangeable values ; that this produc- 
tion would not in any respect interfere with 
the production of the necessary food for the people, 
but would arise from the employment given to the 
actual surplus labor of Japan, etc., etc. ; that foreign 
nations, one after another, send powerful fleets to 
Japan to demand the opening of the country; 
that Japan must either yield or suffer the miseries 
of war ; that even if war did not ensue, the 
country would be kept in a constant state of 
excitement by the presence of the large foreign 
armaments ; that to make a concession of any 
value, it must be made in due season ; and that 
the terms demanded by a fleet would never be as 
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moderate as those asked by a person placed as 
I was ; and that to yield to a fleet what was 
refused to an ambassador would humiliate the 
government in the eyes of all the Japanese people, 
and thus actually weaken its power. This point 
was illustrated by the case of China in the war 
of 1839 to 1 84 1, the events succeeding that war, 
and the present hostilities. 

I told him that by negotiating with me, who 
had purposely come to Yedo alone and without 
the presence of even a single man^Df-war, the 
honour of Japan would be saved ; that each point 
should be carefully discussed; and that the coun- 
try should be gradually opened. 

I added that the three great points would 
be : first, the reception of foreign ministers to 
reside at Yedo ; second, the freedom of trade 
with the Japanese,' without the interference of gov- 
ernment officers ; and third, the opening of ad- 
ditional harbors. 

I added that I did not ask for any exclusive 
rights for the Americans, and that a treaty 
that would be satisfactory to the President would 
at once be accepted by all the great Western 
powers. 

I did not fail to point out the danger to 
Japan of having opium forced upon her, and said 
I would be willing to prohibit the bringing it to 
Japan. I closed by saying that my mission was 
a friendly one in every respect, that I had no 
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threats to use ; that the President merely informed 
them of the dangers that threatened the country, 
and pointed out a way by which not only could 
those dangers be averted, but Japan made a 
prosperous, powerful, and happy nation. My dis- 
course, lasted over two hours, and was listened 
to with the deepest attention and interest by the 
Minister. He asked some questions occasionally^ 
when he did not fully understand what was said.'"^ 
(Townsend Harris by Dr. W. E. Griffis. Pp 
237-239.) 
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The Shogun*s approval obtained for opening negotiations with 
the American Envoy. Harris quoted. Treaty of 
sixteen articles concluded. 



Lord Hotta had a copy made of the record of his 
conference with the American Envoy, for presentation 
to the Shogun together with a draft of the provisions 
of the Treaty of commerce with the United States ; 
and on obtaining the Shogun's approval for them, again 
invited Mr. Harris to his mansion on the 2nd day of 
the 1 2th month (January i6th, 1858). 

In opening the conference. Lord Hotta delivered 
a verbal message of the Shogun gratefully appreciating 
the friendly motive of the President of the United 
States toward Japan, and then told the Envoy that the 
Shogun's approval for opening tradal relations with 
the United States had been obtained ; that the demand 
for the residence of the Minister in Yedo was granted ; 
that the details should be arranged with the officials 
to be appointed for the purpose ; and that Shimoda 
being unsuitable for commerce, should be closed and 
another port opened instead. 

Further details of this conference can best be 
learned by quoting Mr. Harris himself : 

Saturday, January 16. Again to the Minister's; 
retinue, roads, and the appearances in the streets 
exactly as they were on my two previous visits 
to him, except that there was not so many people 
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in the streets to look at the Gort;ege as it passed. 
Foreigners will soon cease to excite curiosity 
here. 

I was received in the usual manner by the 
(Minister), except that I thought his smile was 
warmer this morning than before ; today it was 
more than skin-deep. Minister soon opened the 
conference by saying that the communication I had 
made verbally to him, together with the written 
memorandum I had sent to him and the information 
I had communicated to his princes, had all been 
laid before his Majesty the Taikiin. His Majesty 
"desired first to thank the President for his very 
kind advice, and for the friendship he had thus 
5hown for Japan. The Minister then proceeded 
to give me his Majesty's answer. 

The demand for the residence of a Minister 
at Yedo is admitted. The place of his residence 
and the rights he is to exercise shall be settled by 
negotiation. 

The right of free trade is granted. Com- 
missioners shall be appointed to settle the details 
of trade. 

Three harbors having already been opened, 
and as Japan is a small country, the number can 
not be increased ; but as Shimoda is not found 
to be suitable as a harbor, another shall be given 
in place of it, but the number may not be in- 
<:reased beyond three. After the Minister had 
•ended, I told him I was much concerned at his 
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Majesty's decision about harbors ; that it was im- 
possible for me to make a satisfactory treaty under 
such restrictions. I pointed out to him the west 
coast of Japan, bordering on the Japan sea. 
From Hakodate to Nagasaki, following the coast 
line, it is quite four hundred ri (one thousand 
English miles), yet in all that distance not a 
single harbor was opened ; that many American 
whale-ships were in the Japan sea, and it was 
very important for them to have a convenient 
harbor in that sea; that his Majesty had spoken 
of the small size of the Empire, but an examina- 
tion of the maps of the principal parts of the 
world would show that Japan had a coast line 
far greater than the average states. I there- 
fore earnestly recommended a reconsideration of 
that part of his Majesty's decision. 

I was informed that the Commissioners to 
negotiate with me would be appointed immediately,, 
and that the first interview should be held day 
after to-morrow, and that the negotiations should 
be conducted at my quarters. I then haijded the 
Minister a copy and tra,nslation of my full powers,, 
and pointed out to him the necessity that the 
powers of the Japanese Commissioners should 
specify that they were appointed to negotiate with 
me, and not a more general power. I re- 
quested that a translation of the Japanese 
full powers should be handed to me before the 
meeting. 
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I also told the Minister that, as soon as we 
had gone through the formality of exchanging our 
full powers, I would hand the Commissioners a 
draft of such a treaty as would be satisfactory ; 
that they could have it translated into Japanese, 
and after having duly considered it we could then 
proceed with our negotiations ; that this course 
would greatly facilitate our negotiations, and thus 
save valuable time ; adding that I had nothing to 
conceal, no secret motives or wishes, and there- 
fore I could proceed in this frank and open manner. 
The Minister said that my course was very praise- 
worthy, and that it gave him much satisfaction. 

I have the draft of a treaty which I drew 
up before leaving Shimoda, and I was anxious 
to take the initiative in presenting a draft, as, 
had the Japanese presented one, it would have 
been difficult if not impossible to reject it entirely, 
and to try to amend one of their performances 
would have made a piece of literary or diploma- 
tic patchwork that would have excited the laughter 
of all who might have the misfortune to be 
compelled to read it. I would not learn the 
number or names of the intended Commissioners. 
I was told the Prince of Shinano would be one, 
but nothing further.'' 

(Townsend Harris by Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
Pp 249-252). 

The draft of the Treaty submitted to Lord Hotta 
by the American Envoy consisted of sixteen articles. 
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Inouye Shinano-no-Kami and Iwas6 Higo-no-Kami were 
duly appointed as the Commissioners for the negotiations. 
On the 4th day (January i8th) the Representatives 
of both parties met for the first time. Nine con- 
ferences were held and by the 25 th day (February 
8th) the Treaty of fourteen articles was agreed upon. 

According to the Treaty, Hakodate was to remain 
as before, while Kanagawa was newly opened in place 
of Shimoda which was now closed. Three more ports 
were opened, making in all five open ports, of which 
Nagasaki, Niigata, and Hiogo were to be used for 
trading purposes. Kanagawa and Nagasaki were to 
be opened within fifteen months, while Niigata was to be 
opened in twenty months. Trading was also permitted 
in Yedo and Osaka. The former was to be opened 
in forty-four months, and the latter in fifty-six. No 
residence, however, was permissible in these two cities. 
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^ The opinioas of the Daimios invited on the new Treaty.. 
Violent opposition. The celebrated anti-foreign mem- 
orandum of the Senior Lord of Mito. Hostilities openly 
advocated. Mission sent to Kioto to obtain the Im- 
perial sanction. The total failure of the Mission. 
Crisis reached in the relations between the Courts of 
Kioto and Yedo. 



The Yedo Government now thought it safer and 
advisa^ble to invite the opinions of all the great Dai- 
naios and of high officials on the new Treaty before 
signing the compact. Copies of the Treaty together 
with the record of the conference between Lord Hotta 
and Mn Harris were sent to them. They were 
also accompanied by the following note from the 
Government : — 

" The grave nature of the subject brought up 
at the conference with the American Envoy has 
received the most careful consideration ; but owing 
to the changed condition of the world at present, 
which may be likened unto that period in the 
history of Ancient China when the country was 
divided up among the rival chieftains ever ready 
to ad\'ance their respective interests at the ex- 
pense of others, our country has been brought 
under the necessity of holding intercourse with 
foreigners by concluding a treat}' with their Gov- 
ernment. That step once takra, it becomes 
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impossible to adhere literally to the old usage 
without endangering the national prestige. This 
fact is the cause of the profoundest concern (on 
the part of the Shogun). It must be remembered, 
however, that a great deed can be accomplished 
only at a critical period. The present time offers 
a specially favourable opportunity for laying a 
new foundation for enhancing the power of the 
country. A very great reform is urgently desired 
(by the Shogun) ; but in view of the want of 
unity among the people at present, which might 
become a cause of complications and dangers at 
home and abroad, the negotiations had been con- 
ducted with the object in view of curtailing the 
demand made by the American Envoy as much 
as possible. The new step taken being a measure 
involving a serious national danger, the Ministry 
is directed to invite suggestions on this subject." 
The call was eagerly responded to. Many were 
the memorandums presented by the Daimios, but most 
of them simply based their arguments on their pre- 
judice against foreign Barbarians. Mostly they were 
so many words giving vent to their bigoted ideas. 
They would condemn the new policy as inviting the 
most dreadful effect upon the country, but failed to 
support their contentions with facts and reasons. Some 
would expel foreigners by force, but were ignorant of 
the means whereby it could be effected. Only Lord 
Matsudaira of Echizen, Lord Shimazu of Satsuma, and 
a few others boldly expressed their approval of open- 
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ing the country. Lord Matsudaira of Echizen wrote 
that it was impossible to keep the country closed any 
longer, for the tendency of the times forbade it. He 
further advised that Japan should take the initiative in 
opening commerce and navigation with other countries, 
and that any reasonable demand preferred by foreign 
countries for opening the country should be willingly 
complied with, provided the Imperial sanction be first 
obtained for that purpose. 

Lord Shimazu of Satsuma contended that even if 
we should come out victorious after a war with 
foreigners, there would be no end to the amount of 
expense to be borne by us. Now the foreigners having 
come to us asking for the opening of our country, he 
would comply with their request without any hesita- 
tion. As for the residence of a Minister he advised 
that it should be reciprocated by sending our own 
representative, and thus insure a better understanding 
of each other. 

Among the opposition, the most noteworthy in 
point of absurdity came from the hand of the Senior 
Lord of Mito. He was uncompromismg in his opposi- 
tion against the residence of any foreign barbarian in 
Yedo. The presence of even one American had caused 
so much trouble, and he was afraid that far greater 
complications would follow if any more foreigners should 
come from England, France, and Russia. Should 
I be sent abroad as an Ambassador," he wrote, I 
will argue with foreign Governments and convince 
them of the uselessness of sending their envoys here, 
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and will make them withdraw their demand. If the 
Castle of Osaka were given me with an annual allow- 
ance of twenty thousand rio,^ and a stipend of one 
million rio, besides, for building large vessels, I would 
go abroad with a fleet of those ships, and thus find an 
occasion to repay the great indebtedness to the country 
under which my house has been placed for a period 
of over two hundred years/' 

Such a proposal was of course beyond criticism. 
It must be classed with the vacant threats very much 
in vogue among the Mito clansmen. Lord Hotta 
lamented that such an idea had ever been penned over 
the name of one who was looked up to as one of 
the few veteran statesmen of his time. He had it 
quietly returned to the sender through Lord Matsudaira 
of Echizen. The motive of Lord Hotta in taking this 
step might be explained in two ways : he may have 
been too friendly disposed toward the aged statesman 
and thus tried to save him from the ridicule of his 
posterity by keeping the paper away from the ar- 
chives of the Shogunate, or he may have done so 
simply out of a political motive to keep the absurdly 
violent proposal from reaching the already enfuriated 
class of people which only waited for a spark to 
start a general conflagration. The latter explanation, 
however, is most unlikely, for the returning of the 
memorandum in such a quiet manner was hardly likely 
to bring the prejudiced old mind to a realii^ation of 



* According to the rate of exchange then ruling about 3} rio was equivalent lo £\. 
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his folly and if he wanted he could give publicity to 
his . ideas in any way he liked. It would have been 
totally impossible for Lord Hotta to prevent the spread 
of the ideas of the old statesman, for the exalted 
position he occupied would not permit the Shogun's 
Ministry to treat him as an ordinary offender. The 
only reasonable explanation, therefore, must be sought 
in the manly desire on the part of Lord Hotta, actu- 
ated by his high sense of Samurai morals, to save 
an Honourable Branch of the Tokugawa Family from 
the humiliation of leaving behind in the archives of the 
Yedo Government a permanent record of an imprac- 
ticable policy verging on absurdity and filled with 
blustering self-conceit. 

The opposition to the Ministry now reached a 
climax. Mito's idea of closing the country by expelling 
foreigners out of the Japanese territory found many 
ardent adherents on all sides, while a more moderate 
opposition advised the Government to obtain the Im- 
perial sanction before taking the final step. Cunning 
politicians took advantage of the popular dissension 
from the Government to create an occasion for over- 
throwing the Tokugawa Shogunate. One could be 
sure of popularity if he would join in the cry of 
Expel the Barbarians.*' 

As already stated, the Tokugawa Shogunate since 
its first organization under Prince lyeyasu, was au- 
thorized in political affairs to act under its own discre- 
tion without consulting the Imperial Court. Had not 
the Shogunate faltered, but boldly acted on its own 
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responsbility, the agitated state of the country might 
finally have reconciled itself to the new order of 
things, without extensive disturbances. But the Minis- 
try found it too dangerous to ignore the proposal to 
obtain the Imperial approval. The Yedo officials were 
doubtless ignorant of the power and influence hidden 
behind the curtain of the court of Kioto which had 
for its object, not the refusal of opening the country, 
but the overthrow of the Tokugawa Shogunate. Act- 
ing under this blissful ignorance, the Yedo Ministry 
expected to receive the sanction without much diffi- 
culty. It must be remembered in this connection that 
according to some historians, Lord Abe while in office 
as the Dean of the Ministerial Council of the Shogunate 
committed the Yedo Government to an understanding 
with Prince Sanjo Sanetsuniu, a High Councillor of 
the Court of Kioto, to conduct foreign affairs subject 
to the Imperial sanction. 

The Government of Yedo having decided to 
obtain the Imperial approval for the new Treaty with 
the United States, a mission was dispatched to the 
Imperial City with the official scholar Hayashi Daigaku- 
no-Kami as chef de mission and overseer Tsuda Han- 
zaburo as Deputy Delegate. Their mission was 
first to convince the ignorant and prejudiced officials 
surrounding the Throne of the necessity of resorting 
to the new policy for which the Imperial sanction 
was to be sought. 

On reaching Kioto, the Shogun's Envoy through 
the medium of the Magistrate of the Imperial City 
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delivered to the Council of the Imperial Court the 
official note from the Yedo Government in which it 
was briefly stated that owing to the changed con- 
dition then prevailing in foreign countries, the law in 
force since the Kan-yei Era (closing the country to 
foreign intercourse) must be amended ; that if the old 
law should be maintained and a war had to be fought 
with any single nation, a victory might be secured, but 
that would involve the weakening of the country ; 
that since China opened hostilities against foreigners, 
she had not been able to extricate herself from seri- 
ous disturbances both internal and otherwise ; that the 
tendencies of the times called for the necessity of 
reverting to the order which had prevailed prior to 
the Kan-yei Era ; that the coming of foreign merchant- 
men to these shores, and the residence of foreigners 
in Yedo must be permitted ; and that the question 
concerning Yezo and the Russians, as well as joining 
the comity of nations by opening navigation, were 
demanding prompt attention. The note ended with 
an assurance that enquiries on any doubtful points 
would receive most careful consideration, and be ex- 
plained by the Envoy. 

In this note Lord Hotta wished to remind the Kioto 
authorities of the fact that before the Kan-yei Era, 
tradal relations had been kept up with the English, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Siamese, and with the 
people of other nationalities, and that those relations 
had been opened and continued without receiving the 
Imperial sanction. Among the High Councillors of the 
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Court of Kioto, Hirohashi and Higashibojo were more- 
enlightened than others, and agreed with Hotta's- 
ideas. But the influence of the clans unfriendly ta 
the Yedo Government had already increased the 
prejudice of the Court officials against any proposal 
from Yedo, whatever its nature might be. The power 
of the opposition now surrounding the Throne was very- 
formidable. A cry of indignation was raised in Court 
circles that the nature of the mission was too serious- 
and important to be entrusted to men of such subord- 
inate official standing as Hayashi and Tsuda, and 
that the attitude of the Yedo Government toward 
the Imperial Court in this respect was little short 
of an open slight against the Throne. The mission 
instead of quietly winning the Court officials to the 
side of the Yedo Ministry resulted in starting a flame 
of indignation and the most determined opposition 
ever encountered by . the Yedo Government. The fire 
of hostile sentiment against the Tokugawa Shogunate 
in which was now involved the most delicate and 
sensitive of Japanese sentiments, loyalty toward the 
Throne, showed every sign of spreading fast and 
far. The mission had only served to create in^ 
the relations of Yedo with Kioto a crisis of the 
gravest nature and of an unprecedented magnitude. 
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Lord Hotta goes to Kioto. His address to the Throne. The 
world in want of a Ruler powerful enough to command 
universal vassalage. Possibility of Japan assuming hege- 
mony in the council of nations. Hotta nearly succeeds. 
A fresh opposition against the new policy. Memo- 
randum by the opposition. Threats against those in 
favour of the Shogun's policy. Eighty-eight courtiers 
march to the Premier's residence demanding the remov- 
al of the clause in the Imperial Reply authorizing the 
Shogunate to use its own discretion. Premier finally 
yields to their pressure. 



Pressed on the one side, with an urgent demand 
by the American Envoy to have the Treaty signed, 
and confronted on the other side, with the grave poli- 
tical crisis referred to in the preceding chapter, no 
alternative was now left for the Yedo Government but 
to dispatch Lord Hotta himself to Kioto to reason 
with -the angry officials of the Imperial Court. 

Obtaining the Shogun's permission, Lord Hotta 
with Kawaji and Iwase started from Yedo on the 21st 
day of the ist month of the 5th year of Ansei 
(March 5th, 1858), reaching his destination on the 
5th. day of the 2nd month (March 19th). Taking up 
residence at the Temple Honnoji, he called upon the 
Prime Minister of the Court, Prince Kujo Hisatada, 
to notify him of his arrival and also of the nature of his 
mission. He then invited two of the High Councillors 
to the Temple where he was staying and gave them 
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a full verbal explanation of the affairs now demanding 
an urgent measure. Through them he presented to the 
Prime Minister for his private perusal a copy of the 
record of conference with the American Envoy, and 
also of the draft of the Treaty together with other 
papers relating to foreign affairs. He also . had an 
address to the Throne prepared for presentation through 
the Prime Minister. The gist of the address in a 
translated form is as follows : — 

The condition of the countries of the world 
has greatly changed. It is very much like the 
time when China was divided among rival princi- 
palities, and is also like the condition at the 
close of the Ashikaga Shogunate. Rival chiefs 
assuming the title of King or Emperor are bent 
. on advancing their respective interests by seizing 
the territory of others. In Europe, the year 
following the birth of the Saviour is made the first 
year of the chronological record. The same is 
true of America ; but the latter has its own 
chronicle dating from the year when the country 
first established itself (as an independent nation). 
. In Russia, the calender is chronicled from the time 
of its organization as a state. All the countries 
of Asia have chronicles of their own, and their 
institutions are different and varied. No unity 
exists among all the states of the world, and each 
and all of them are aiming to gain supremacy over 
the others. China by remaining self-satisfied and 
conceited has suffered frequent defeats. Korea and 
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Loochoo are too weak to take independent action 
and are simply consulting the pleasure of those 
stronger than themselves. Luzon and Siam are 
also weak and powerless like Korea. Stronger 
countries of the world are forming a comity of 
nations and are mutually supplying their wants 
by trading among themselves. They also have 
treaties concluded whereby they agree to assist 
each other in time of dangers and difficulties. . The 
defaulters are punished by declaring war against 
them, and when peace is once concluded, the old 
relations of amity are restored. The present is 
very different from the time of old, when a war 
was limited to internal disputes, and an alliance 
did not extend to other countries. At present, 
the countries of the world are so related that 
the action of any one country never remains 
isolated without affecting other countries. The 
statesman must have his calculations based, not 
on any single country, but on the general condi- 
tions of different nations. The rivalries now 
existing among the nations, which may result either 
in war or alliance, will never cease unless some 
one possessed of an extraordinary power should 
assume the hegemony and unite all others under 
his sole authority. The present condition of 
international affairs forbids any country to remain 
secluded. Either a war has to be fought, or 
amicable relations have to be established. It being 
impossible to maintain an undisturbed seclusion, 
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it must be borne in mind that if our country should 
open hostilities against any one of the foreign* 
nations, believing that the enemy to be fought 
against will be limited to the one against which 
the war had been declared, we shall soon find 
ourselves to have been seriously deceived. No 
policy is now more pregnant of danger than a 
thoughtless adherance to the old usage at the risk 
of war. Once that policy is followed, we will soon 
find ourselves face to face with many enemies. 
Our country will be threatened by Europe and 
America as well as Asiatic nations from the 
south-west, while from the north-east, we will find 
ourselves menaced by the interests governing the 
territories belonging to North and South America 
and also to Russia along the coast of Kams- 
chatka. Our country lying in the midst of the 
ocean routes connecting the interests of differ- 
ent countries, will be regarded as an obstacle if 
we should remain secluded. The interested parties 
will lose no time in making the attitude of our 
country a pretext for threatening us by sending 
their own fleets. When this stage is reached 
and we still remain adhering to the traditional 
policy without complying with their demand, there 
can be only one result, — war. Surrounded by seas 
on all sides, and invaded by enemies from every 
side, it is not difficult to predict the issue and 
also to see the impossibility of remaining in such 
a condition for any length of time. Moreover, it 
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IS entirely against reason, and also against the 
principle of nature to convert the nations which 
we could use in time * to our own advantage, 
into formidable enemies, simply because of our 
own attitude toward them. No graver mistake 
could be made in governing a country than to 
remain unacquainted with the inevitable tenden- 
cies now prevailing throughout the whole world. 
Fighting against all the nations combined can 
never be compared with hostilities limited to one 
or two nations. All the innocent people at 
home will thereby be plunged into dire distress, 
and the opportunity of developing our national 
strength and of attaining such position among 
nations as will enable us to make our voice 
heard, will forever be lost to us. The present 
condition of the world shows that it is lacking 
in a ruler sufficiently powerful and virtuous, under 
whom all countries could be united. Among 
the rulers of the world at present, there is none 
so noble and illustrious as to command universal 
vassalage, or who can make his virtuous influence 
felt throughout the length and breadth of the 
whole world. To have such a Ruler over the 
whole world is doubtless in conformity with the 
Will of Heaven. Before the countries of the 
world can be unified under a great ruler, inter- 
national conditions show the necessity of establish- 
ing relations among all the nations, either by 
forming an alliance with those equal in virtue 
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and power, or by concluding treaties of amity and 
good-will. The sending of Envoys should be 
reciprocated. Ministers should be sent and receiv- 
ed. If any nation dispatch men-of-war for pro- 
tecting its merchantmen, we should also do the 
same. No action should be one-sided. A position 
should be maintained on equal footing. The 
utmost effort should be made to become thoroughly 
acquainted with all the affairs of other countries 
with which treaty relations have been established^ 
and in establishing relations with foreign coun- 
tries, the object should always be kept in view 
of laying a foundation for securing the hegemony 
over all nations. For that purpose, shipping 
should be developed and trade be kept up. In 
these things in which foreigners excel us, our 
defects should be remedied. Measures should be 
taken for developing the national resources ; and 
military preparations should be vigorously carried 
out. When our power and national standing 
have come to be recognized, we should take the 
lead in punishing the nation which may act con- 
trary to the principle of international interests ; 
and in so doing, we should join hands with 
the nations whose principles may be found iden- 
tical with those of our country. An alliance thus 
formed should also be directed towards protecting 
harmless but powerless nations. Such a policy could 
be nothing else but the enforcement of the power 
and authority deputed (to us) by the Spirit of 
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Heaven. Our national prestige and position thus 
ensured, the nations of the world will come to ^ 
look up to our Emperor as the Great Ruler of all 
the nations, and they will come to follow our policy 
and submit themselves to our judgment. This ideal 
realized, the Ruler of Japan will have accomplish- 
ed a deed commensurate with the great responsi- 
bility he owes to the Heaven and the Earth. 
Our land of the Gods is ruled by Heavenly Rulers 
of one unbroken lineage since the beginning of 
time ; and the relations between the Ruler and 
the subjects are correctly established, while the 
fundamental institutions are clearly set forth. 
Japan is beyond comparison with other countries 
where ruling dynasties and national institutions 
have suffered frequent changes. With us, the 
Heavenly descendants of one unbroken lineage 
have always sat on the Throne, and our country 
occupies the foremost rank as the oldest among 
nations. Our territory is not extensive, but we 
surpass other countries in the fertility of the soil 
and also in population. Moreover our people 
are brave and loyal which will commend them to 
the special favour of the Spirit of Heaven. We 
can safely trust to the protection of the Great Ruler 
of the universe. Now is the opportune moment 
offered us by the changed condition of the world 
to throw off the traditional policy three centuries 
old, and make a united national effort to seize 
the opportunity for realizing the great destin}' 
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awaiting our country, as stated above. For this 
purpose, speedy permission is respectfully and 
humbly solicited for opening intercourse with foreign 
countries. " 

The open policy advocated by Lord Hotta is well 
epitomized in the above address. Considering the 
mental condition of the people in those days, one can 
not help but admire the advanced ideas of Lord Hotta 
so boldly and ably stated. Besides committing his 
ideas to paper, he left no stone unturned in trying to 
convince the Premier and other high dignitaries of the 
necessity of following the new policy. His efforts were 
not fruitless. Both the Premier and the High Coun- 
cillors were converted to his ideas, and a draft of the 
Imperial Reply to the Shogun was shown to Hotta 
and to the Court officials. According to the draft, 
the question of foreign relations was left entirely to 
the sole discretion of the Yedo Government. 

The Reply very forcibly represented the grave 
anxiety entertained by the Emperor over the problem 
of foreign relations, and expressed a wish to get the 
opinions of the Three Houses of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate and also of other Daimios on the same question. 
The general tone of the Reply was evasive and indef- 
inite, but in its last clause, the Yedo Government zuas 
clothed with authoiHty to use its own discretion in 
dealing with that question. Though not as sufficiently 
explicit as Lord Hotta might have desired, the last 
clause inspired him with some hope, and on the strength 
of that clause he expected, to find a way to the 
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final solution of the problem which had been agitating 
the whole Empire. 

The Court officials and others of the two-sworded 
class, who were in close connection with the former, 
raised great opposition to the Imperial Reply. They 
could not lose this rare opportunity of weakening the 
power and authority of the Tokugawa Government. 
Taking advantage of Hotta's presence in Kioto, they 
tried their utmost to deal a deadly blow to the 
Shogunate. For this purpose, nothing suited their 
machinations so well as this unpopular question of 
opening the country for foreign relations. The opposi- 
tion gradually won the whole of the Court officials to 
its side. Ambitious politicians both in and out of the 
Court, supported by a powerful band of Anti-Tokugawa 
samurais and Daimios, loudly opposed the new policy 
advanced by the Yedo Government. Prince Sanjo 
Sanetsumu, the father of the late Prince Sanjo, the 
first Prime Minister of the Meiji Government,* appar- 
ently led the opposition. 

On the 7th day of the 3rd month (April i8th, 
1858), a memorandum was presented to the Imperial 
Court, signed by seven high officials of the same Court, 
in which the danger of following the new policy was 
very strongly stated, and the opening of the country was 
condemned as desecration of the holy land of the gods, 
an act which would most certainly call down the wrath 
of Heaven ; and the writers of the memorandum sup- 

* Dates from 1868 when the Throne assumed the actual power of Govern- 
ment upon abdication of the Shogun. 
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ported their contention by attributing the natural ca- 
lamities which had frequently visited the country for 
some years past to the Heavenly displeasure exhibited 
to a deviation from the old usage. They also ridiculed 
the idea of bowing to the threats by foreigners and of 
yielding to their pressure. 1 hey argued that any con- 
cession made to foreigners was a national humiliation, 
never to be blotted out of the history of the country. 
They felt certain that even foreigners would reconcile 
themselves to the refusal of their demands, if they be 
sufficiently convinced that the whole nation was united 
in keeping the country closed. They further argued 
that it having been already proved that even one 
solitary American was found very difficult and trouble- 
some to deal with, should several others present a 
combined front against the country, it would not be 
difficult to predict the magnitude of the dangers and 
troubles then confronting the Government. Foreigners 
once allowed to come to these shores, the "Writers 
were firmly convinced that they would make a thorough 
investigation of all the strategic points of the country 
and gradually dispossess the people of the land be- 
queathed to them by th^ir ancestors. In conclusion, 
they appealed to the loyal spirits of their countrymen, 
especially of. those privileged class munificently pen- 
sioned by the Government to oppose the new policy 
of opening the country. . 

Ridiculously ignorant and impracticable as it may 
appear, the. tenor of the memorandum was exactly thie 
echo of the sentiment swaying in the -breasts of the 



Court officials. On the 12 th day (April 23 rd) eighty- 
eight Court officials drew up an address to the Prime 
Minister in which they advocated expunging the last, 
clause in the draft of the Imperial Reply giving author- 
ity to the Yedo Government to use its own discretion.. 
They argued that should this dangerous clause be left 
standing, it would simply result in the desecration of 
the Land of the Gods by foreign barbarians. They 
suggested that the clause should be so altered that 
any step to be taken by the Shogunate should be 
made subject to the approval of the Three Houses of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate and other Daioiios. They 
then sent a theatening letter to the High Councillors 
Higashibojo and_ Hirohashi who were convinced by 
Lord Hotta of the necessity of introducing the new 
policy. In that letter, it was stated that the addressed 
persons would be attacked and killed on their way to 
the Palace. 

The Prime Minister Kujo, however, firmly upheld 
the principle embodied in the draft of the Imperial 
Reply. The eighty-eight courtiers who had signed 
the Address to the Premier, finding him abiding by 
his original idea of allowing discretion to the Yedo 
authorities assembled themselves on the j6th day (April 
27th) in one of the Chambers of the Palace. An excited 
meeting took place in which they denounced those who 
differed from them as traitors. This disorderly dem- 
onstration was finally dispersed by Prince Sanjo before 
it resulted in more dangerous developments. No more 
disturbance occurred during the day, but at night-fall, 
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they again became active. They agreed that they 
would march to the residence of the Prime Minister, 
and force him to remove the objectionable clause 
from the Imperial Reply, and that if they should fail 
in their attempt, they would go to the Temple Hon- 
jioji and demand that Lord Hotta commit Seppuku 
(or haraktri). 

Before the night had far advanced, they called at 
the Premier's residence, all armed with swords. They 
appeared more like bandits than refined courtiers. 
The Prime Minister tried to send them away quietly, 
and told them through his steward that he would 
carefully consider their proposal and give them an 
answer in good time. But they would not leave the 
spot unless their demand be complied with. They also 
said that they were prepared to resort to the last 
measure if the cliange they had proposed be not 
adopted that very night. They showed every sign of 
carrying out their threats. The Premier's steward 
thus intimidated by the enfuriated visitors, repeated to 
his master what the unruly men demanded, emphasiz- 
ing, at the same time, his own apprehensions of the 
risk his master was incurring by refusing their de- 
mand. The Prime 3dtnister finally yielded and sent 
them away with his promise to make the alteration 
advised. 
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Complete change in the political condition of Kioto. Hotta's 
attempts, to turn the tide unsuccessful. The Imperial 
Reply deprives the Shogunate of its authority to use its 
own discretion. Hotta still undespairing makes fresh 
attempt by presenting a new memorandum. The Reply 
more explicit in its Exclusive policy. Hotta finally 
departs from Kioto. 



The violent storm of opposition effected the des- 
truction of Lord Hotta's political venture, and the 
condition of Kioto now underwent a complete change. 
On the 7th day (April 28th) the High Councillor 
Higashibojo resigned his office and was replaced by 
Madenokoji. The work of drafting the new Reply to 
the Yedo Government fell on the shoulders of Prince 
Sanjo Sanetsumu. On the 20th day (May ist) 
Lord Hotta was officially presented with the new 
Imperial Reply in presence of an august assembly of 
the Court officials of high rank. 

The Reply stated that the Imperial Mind was 
greatly concerned over the questions relating to transac- 
tions with the United States as a grave menace to 
the prestige of the Land of the Gods, involving therein 
national dangers of a serious nature ; that changing 
the good policy instituted and followed since the time 
of the First Shogun lyeyasu was too dreadful an 
offence against the spirits of the Imperial Ancestors 
and also against those of the ancestors of the Shogunate ; 
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that such a policy would simply tend to cause a 
grave disturbance of national feelings thereby endanger- 
ing permanent peace throughout the Empire ; that the 
Shimoda Treaty which had been signed some years ago 
was in itself an outrage, and to add to it with a new 
treaty was considered (by His Majesty) as a forfeiture of 
national dignity ; that in view of such grave questions 
it would be necessary to confer first with the Three 
Houses of the Tokugawa Family and also with other 
Daimios before asking for the Imperial sanction. 

Lord Hotta knew that if he should act as re- 
quired by the Imperial Reply, it would only invite a 
national' disaster. He made up his mind to make 
another trial whereby a reconciliation could be effected 
between the Imperial Court and the Yedo Government, 
and thus save the country from the impending dan- 
gers. He prepared a fresh memorandum in which 
he most humbly expressed his sorrow for causing 
uneasiness to the Imperial Mind ; but firmly stated, at 
the same time, that the urgency of the nature of the 
case at issue demanded special measures on the part 
of the Yedo Government to deal with the question 
now pending between Japan and the United States : 
he then asked that liie Shogunate be authorized to 
take any measure whMi the urgency of the case might 
require. He also stated in another letter that though 
he had been ordered to return to Yedo, yet there 
being reasons for his longer stay in the City, he had 
dispatched Iwase to Yedo for transmitting the Imperial 
message. 
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Notwithstanding Lord Hotta's renewed effort the 
gap thus created between the Imperial Court and the 
Yedo Government could not be bridged. The former 
was now immovable in its policy of exclusion. No 
reasoning was now of any avail. Had Hotta come 
to Kioto when he had sent Hayashi and Tsuda, the 
tide of opposition might have been turned: but now 
it was too late. The opposition, had now gathered a 
great force, and its platform was raised on the sen- 
sational rally ing-cry of open the country and you are 
a traitor y In other words, the diplomatic question 
had been completely utilized for overthrowing the power 
of the Yedo Government. • This stage of the Anti- 
Shogunate movement reached, Hotta saw that no 
remedy could be of any use. Placed in this dilemma, 
Lord Hotta could only lament that the thick wall of 
ignorance and prejudice surrounding the Throne had 
completely blinded the Imperial judgment. 

The reply to his memorandum said very distinctly 
that it was impossible to grant his request ; that if the 
other party should resort to an extreme measure while 
the question was still under consideration by the Dai- 
mios, as . ordered in the last Imperial Reply, the Court 
was prepared for the inevitable ; and that the utmost 
effort should be made to carry out the Imperial Wish. 
The Reply further enumerated the following points : 
(i) Permanent safety should be secured whereby the 
Imperial anxiety could be removed ; (2) measures 
should be taken so as to uphold the national dignity 
and save the country from future calamities ; (3) the 
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national defenses should be placed on an efficient foot- 
ing, lest the refusal to grant any more than the concession 
made in the Shimoda Treaty be made a cause of war. 
The Reply ended with a cla^use that if the conference 
of the Daimios found it difficult to arrive at a final deci- 
sion the Oracle should be sought at the Great Shrine of Ise. 

Another message from the Court was delivered to 
Lord Hotta under the date of the 25th (May 6th) in 
which was still more clearly stated the impossibility of 
entertaining the proposal made by the American Envoy, 
and of concluding the treaty with his government ; and 
it was also definitely stated in the message that if the 
other party should remain obdurate and resort to an 
act of insolence, war should be declared. 

An old adage that success in convincing others 
depends not so much on the difficulty of the process 
as on the state of mind of those who are to be con- 
vinced, has proved to be true in this instance. The 
Court officials with whom Lord Hotta had to deal were 
those whose range of vision was limited to* their own 
exclusive circle where they remained in ignorance of 
things outside their own society. They could not be 
expected to know anything about foreign affairs. Lord 
Hotta in one of his private letters to his friend in Yedo 
bitterly complained of the state of ignorance prevailing 
among the Court officials ; and speaking of their hard- 
ened prejudice and refusal to be convinced by facts and 
reason, he went so far as to class the mental attitude 
as something not to be expected of sane men. With 
such a class of people to deal with, the writer of tlie 
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letter very naturally made a gloomy forecast of his 
mission, and was deeply apprehensive of the gravest 
result consequent on their blind prejudices. The learn- 
ed Yoda Hiaksen writing of the feelings predominating 
in the minds of the Kioto officials in those days said 
that the violent measure commanded in the Imperial 
Reply could never have originated in the Imperial Mind, 
and it must be attributed to the audacious pressure 
which the exclusionists had ventured to bring upon the 
Throne. In support of this assertion, the same scholar 
adduces the Imperial Rescript issued some years after- 
ward in which a reckless measure to be taken for ex- 
cluding foreigners was distinctly stated as being against 
the Imperial Will. Moreover, the order contained in 
the message to consult the Oracle of the Great Shrine 
of Ise in case the Imperial decision could not be formed 
on account of the divided opinions of the Daimios, ap- 
peals to the same scholar as too ridiculous a proposition 
to come from the mind of a Ruler of recognized virtue 
and wisdom like the Emperor who sat on the Throne 
at that time. The absurdity of such a proposition 
according to the learned critic must be obvious even 
to a child. It would be quite safe, then, to conclude 
that the Imperial Mind had been shrouded by misrepre- 
sentations and exaggerations of the grossest nature. 

Hotta's mission ended in a total failure. He first 
sent one of the members of his suite, Iwase Higo-no- 
Kami to Yedo, and a few days afterward, he himself 
bid farewell to the Imperial City. He reached Yedo 
on the 20th day of the 4th month (June ist, 1858). 
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The dissensions among the officials of the Shogunate over 
the question of the appointment of the Heir to the 
Shogun. Hotta's opponents predominant during his 
absence. Hotta in favour of appointing Lord Keiki as 
the Heir. Dictatorial officer appointed. Shogun's Heir 
decided. Hotta still uudespairing. His conference with 
Harris. The ix)stponement of the signing of the 
Treaty asked. Harris disgusted. The Shogun convenes 
a meeting of the Daimios. Announces the Imperial 
Rei)ly to the assembly. The Shogunal edict issued to 
the assembly. 



On his return to Yedo, Lord Hotta found that 
the Anti-opening Party was not the only antagonist 
that he had to reckon with. His absence was taken 
advantage of by those who differed from him over the 
question of the personage to be chosen for the Shogun* s 
successor. Hotta advocated the appointment of Lord 
Keiki, a son of the Senior Lord of Mito, who then 
was the Lord of Hitotsubashi* by adoption. His ability 
was recognized by all who knew him. But powerful 
opposition existed to his succession. It had its center 
among the ladies of the Shogunal Court. They 
hated the Senior Lord of Mito simply because he was 
the known advocate of simplicity and frugality and 

* One of the Junior Houses of the Tokugawa Family. Mito, Owari, and Kishiu 
were known as the Three Houses, while Hitotsubashi, Tayasu, and Shimizu 
constituted the Three Junior Houses. The Lords of both the Principal and 
Junior Houses were eligible as Shogun in case of the absence of. an heir-apparent 
of direct lineage of the reigning Shogun. 
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a pronounced enemy of any form of luxllr}^ The ladies 
of the Court were afraid of being brought under his 
influence which would certainly result in (.heir forfeiture 
of the ease and luxury they were enjoying. They 
dreaded the idea of any reform in the way of frugality 
and economy being introduced among them. The 
Mito influence once established in the Shogunal Court 
they felt certain that the rigidly economical principles 
of that clan would become predominant in the Court. 

Lord Hotta and his followers based their argument 
on the necessity of the times. They contended that a 
wise, full-grown, and able mind was needed to deal with 
the great crisis the country was then passing through, 
and that among those eligible for this post of high 
authority, no one was better qualified than Lord 
Keiki. The great Daimios of Satsuma, Tosa, Echizen, 
Uwa-jima and others also favoured the appointment of 
the same person as the Shogun's heir. But senti- 
ment again prevailed over reason. The influence of 
the ladies finally won the day. 

According to the constitution of the Tokugawa 

Lord Keiki was not chosen as the Heir on this occasion; but on the pre- 
mature demii>e of the new Shogun from Kishiu, after reigning for only eight 
years, he was invested with the Shogunal authority as the fifteenth and last of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns. This was in 1866. Two years afterward he abdicated, and 
in 1868, the new era in the history of Japan dawned with the present Emperor 
who is ruler, de facto^ over the whole Empire. This important epoch marking, 
the abolition of the dual form of Government is known as the Restoration. 

After the abdication, the Ex-Shogun Keiki lived a life of retirement in 
Shizuoka as a private individual until he was honoured by the Emperor with the 
title of Prince in 1902, when he removed his residence to Tokio where he now 
lives in enjoyment of perfect health at the gcod old age of seventy. 
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Shogiinate it was possible for the Shogun to appoint 
a special officer invested with dictatorial powers, when- 
ever an emergency arose- calling for such appoint- 
ment. The officer thus appointed was called the Tairo 
or Great Elder, and was invested with authority prac- 
ticably indisputable. It is most likely that the ladies 
of' the Court prevailed upon the Shogun to appoint 
the Tairo, and recommended li Kamon-no-kami Nao- 
suke, the Lord of Hikone, for the office, for they 
knew that he was the surest bulwark against the Mito 
influence. 

All those intrigues had been going on during the . 
absence of Lord Hotta, and on the third day after 
his return from his unsuccessful mission to Kioto, he 
found the Dictator suddenly appointed in the person 
of li Naosuke. His appointment to the office soon 
decided the question of the Heir to the Shogun, and 
the choice fell on the young Lord of Kishiu, one of 
the Three Houses of the Tokugawa Family. 

Though confronted with this second defeat in his 
political career. Lord Hotta's patience was not ex- 
hausted ; and in order to make the best of the occasion 
for the good of the country he so dearly loved, he 
invited Mr. Harris to his mansion on June 5th (1858), 
and frankly told him the actual state of affairs then 
prevailing . which made it unavoidable to postpone the 
signing of the Treaty. He explained that he was 
keenly alive to the danger of losing credit abroad by 
delaying the signing of the Treaty, but at the same 
time, he asked consideration on the part of the American 
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Envoy of the national danger accompanying any 
sudden deviation from the policy followed for so many 
years to which the people had become so well accustom- 
ed by long experience ; he also said that if the pre- 
vailing prejudice against opening the country were 
ignored, internal strife would follow, which he knew 
to be contrary to the good-will and friendly wishes of the 
President of the United States. He further added that 
such a result once invited, the arduous work of the 
American Envoy, so patiently carried out, would become 
entirely abortive. He earnestly pleaded that the signing 
should be postponed until such time as it might be 
safer for Japan to comply. Mr. Harris was very 
naturally disgusted. He pointed out the agreement of 
the date (the 5th day of the 3rd month) fixed for 
signing the Treaty, and said that if the Yedo Govern- 
ment had no authority to act up to the agreement, he 
would treat with the power duly authorized to conclude 
the Treaty. He strongly charged the Shogunate with 
the grave deception thus practised upon him and said 
that he would be held accountable by the Presi- 
dent for the false position in which he had allowed 
himself to be placed in discharging the great respon- 
sibility reposed in him. He also indicated that as such 
deception was tantamount to defrauding the Presi- 
dent himself, the gravity of the position could not be 
exaggerated. He further pleaded that the arduous 
work undertaken in spite of his poor health was 
actuated not only by his desire to take the lead in 
opening amicable relations with the Empire of Japan, 
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but also by his sincere good-will for Japan in pursu- 
ance of the amicable motives of the President which 
had for their ultimate object the peace of the whole 
world. Lord Hotta thanked the American Envoy for 
his friendly assurances and finally succeeded in convinc- 
ing him that the objection thus raised was not due 
to absence of desire to conclude the treaty, but solely 
to fear of the inevitable consequence that would follow 
the new step if it should be precipitated on that occa- 
sion. Mr. Harris had to consent though very reluc- 
tantly to the unavoidable delay. 

On the day following, or June 6th, the ShogUn 
convened a meeting of the Chiefs of the Three Houses 
of the Tokugawa Family, and also the Daimios stay- 
ing in Yedo.* The meeting was held in the Black 
Hall of the Castle and after announcing the Imperial 
Reply brought back by Hotta to the assembly, the 
Shogun caused his ministers to' issue the following 
edict : — 

The Treaties that have been concluded 
with America at Kanagawa and Shimoda have 
already been submitted to the perusal of the 
Imperial Court, but the new treaty to be concluded 
being a grave national affair, a special mission 
was sent up to Kioto to obtain the Imperial 
sanction. The Imperial Reply to the object of 



♦According to the Statutes of the Tokugawa Shogunate, the Daimios were 

required to live in alternate years in Yedo and in their own provinces^ 

so that one half of the 300 Daimios always remained in the Capital of the 
Shogunate. 
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the mission has just been announced. But it is 
distinctly understood that it is not the Imperial 
wish to declare hostility at this moment. The 
changed condition of the world, however, might 
invite a war (if the old policy be adhered to) and 
thus cause grave anxiety to the Imperial mind. 
The Shogun is convinced that no alternative^ is 
now left but to follow the new policy advocated ; 
but in pursuance of the Imperial Command the 
projected policy is hereby submitted to the delibera- 
tion of the assembly which it is expected will 
express its opinion after the most careful and prud- 
ent consideration." 
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The real nature of the political agitation in Yedo. Hashi- 
moto's memorandum indicative of the real motive of the 
Pro-Mito party. Kishiu party victorious. Lord li*s 
reasons for his opposition against the Mito Clan. The 
portfolio of the Foreign Minister suddenly transferred to 
Lord li. 



In order to get a deeper insight into the nature 
of the political movements which were then agitating 
the Yedo Government, a few words more on the ques- 
tion of the appointment of the Shogun's Heir may not 
be amiss. 

The reigning Shogun lyesada, who was the 13 th 
of the Tokugawa dynasty, was dying without a son 
and heir to succeed him, and rivalry naturally arose 
among the eligible candidates and their followers. Lord 
Hotta, as already stated, was in favour of placing a full- 
grown capable person in the Shogunal chair, and in this, 
he was supported by the powerful Lords of Satsuma, 
Echizen, Tosa, and Uwajima. Hotta had long been 
lamenting the impaired health of the Shogun lyesada, and 
inspired by his desire to have a strong hand at the helm 
of the Government to cope with the burning question 
of the day, coupled with his political motive to soothe 
the opposition led by the Senior Lord of Mito and 
thus wm him over to his side, or at least reduce the 
force of opposition, he countenanced the proposal that 
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Lord Keiki, a son of the obstinate leader of the Exclu- 
sion movement, be appointed as the Shogun's Heir, 

The appointment of the Heir solely depended on 
the Shogun's personal choice, and Lord Hotta in order 
to carry out his purpose successfully had privately 
expressed his idea to the Shogun and restrained him 
from announcing his final choice. While the question 
was thus kept in abeyance, those opposing his idea 
were energetically fomenting their intriguies against the 
Mito candidate. 

A memorandum presented by Hashimoto Sanai 
to his master, the Lord of Echizen, some years before 
the question of the appointment of the Shogun' s Heir 
reached an acute stage, bears internal evidence by which 
the real motive of the pro-Mito party on the question 
may be judged. (Hashimoto was a young man of rare 
ability with a remarkable gift of foresight. He 
was greatly beloved and esteemed by his master; 
but as he had been too outspoken in his approval 
of appointing a full-grown heir to the Shogun, he' was 
afterward punished with death by the Shogunate when 
the young Lord of Kishiu succeeded to the latter rank. 
He was only twenty-five ♦ years old when he was 
punished with death* A young man of great promise 
thus made a conspicuous addition to a long list of 
victims to the intrigues of their cruel ^enemies.) 

The gist of his famous memorandum's as follows; — 
Our Empire of Japan now stands isolated 

and secluded in the Eastern sea in defiance of 

the formidable tendencies now prevailing throughout 
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the world. Should this condition be kept up, the 
independence of Japan would be endangered. It 
is imperative that a decisive step should be taken, 
based on the principle of opening the country 
to foreign intercourse. To advocate the policy of 
expulsion against foreigners without making a care- 
ful survey of their power and military efficiency can 
only be classed as a policy born of an ignorant 
mind, too absurd to merit serious consideration. 
But even those who would advocate such a policy 
are not men entirely forgetful of the national 
interest, so that if they can be made to open their 
eyes to the great tendencies of the times, it would 
not be difficult to induce them to agree to the 
policy of opening the country. The latter policy, 
however, being a great national event, it would be 
necessary to effect drastic reforms in the internal 
administration simultaneously with the opening up 
of the country. The existing evils and abuses must 
be removed, and the military preparations increas- 
ed. This is absolutely necessary for maintaining 
the national independence. In order to accomplish 
these great reforms it is necessary that the 
Shogunal Dais be occupied by an enlightened and 
able personage. The health of the reigning Sho- 
gun is too impaired to allow him to deal with the 
present crisis. Some might be inclined to say 
that even if the Shogun be too sickly and feeble 
to attend personally to affairs of state, a proper 
Minister secured, it should not be difficult to effect 
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the reforms. This is a grave mistake, for facts 
prove it. The different Ministries of the Shogunate 
were not lacking in capable men. Such men as 
Matsudaira Etchiu-no-Kami, Okubo Kaga-no-Kami, 
Mizuno Echizen-no-Kami, and Abe Ise-no-Kami 
were all men of no ordinary calibre. But on 
their removal from office, either through want of 
trust by the Shogun, or through loss of popular 
confidence, their policies also went with them, 
always leaving the administration without a firm and 
settled line of policy. Each Ministry following its 
own policy, the administration of the Shogunate 
was never free from the evil of lack of unity 
and continuity in its political principles. The unset- 
tled condition attending such a system of adminis- 
tration would not suffice even at a time of national 
tranquillity. Much more therefore should it be 
avoided at a period like the present when the 
country is confronted with the grave problem of 
opening commercial relations with other countries 
of the world. At this crucial moment, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a wise and full-grown. 
Shogun who will be able to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment in his own hand, and maintain the line 
of policy once determined after careful considera- 
tion of the different views of the Daimios on the 
question of the day. Without firm principle 
guiding the administration, in spite of Ministerial 
changes, the accomplishment of the great national 
reform of opening up the country to foreign 
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intercourse can hardly be expected. The urgent 
necessity at the present moment is the speedy 
appointment of Lord Keiki as the Shogun's Heir 
through whom the accomplishment of great reforms 
in the national policy would be effected. 
(For the benefit of readers in English, it may be 
added that, judging by the cordial and familiar relations 
existing between the Lord of Echizen and the Senior 
Lord of Mito, the latter could not have been kept ig- 
norant of the ideas entertained by the writer of the 
above memorandum. Had the Senior Lord of Mito 
been uncompromisingly firm and convinced of his anti- 
foreign principles, he would certainly have objected to 
Hashimoto's being sent to Kioto by his master, as 
shown in the following paragraph, for the relations 
between the two Lords were such as permitted of a 
frank and candid exchange of opinions. The Senior 
Lord of Mito apparently made no objection to his 
going there with his master's commission to expound 
his views to the Court officials. Hashimoto's ideas, 
as embodied in the memorandum, were decidedly con- 
trary to the advocacy of the Senior Lord of Mito so 
far as the question of foreign relations was concerned. 
The silent connivance of the latter with the mission on 
which Hashimoto was sent justifies the suspicion that 
in his mind preponderance was given to the accession 
of one of his sons to the Shogunate, over the national 
problem of foreign relations, and that he was perhaps 
quite prepared to withdraw his opposition if his son 
as Shogun should decide to open the country.) 
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Commissioned by his master, the Lord of Echizen, 
the writer of the memorandum, proceeded to Kioto to 
expound his ideas to the Prime Minister of the Im- 
perial Court so as to win him over to his side. 
Young as he was, Hashimoto made a very favourable 
impression upon Prince Kujo, the Premier, and also 
on Prince Sanjo. The personality of Lord Keiki and 
his ability being already well known among the high 
Court officials, Hashimoto*s mission promised full suc- 
cess. Lord Hotta was still in Kioto doing his utmost 
to obtain the Imperial Sanction for the new policy of 
the Shogunate. 

On the 22nd day of the 3rd month (May 3rd, 
1858), a note was issued by the Imperial Court approv- 
ing of the appointment of a full-grown heir to the 
Shogun, and on the 25 th day (May 6th) formal approv- 
al by the Throne was to have been issued ; but the 
party advocating the appointment of the young Lord 
of Kishiu to the Shogunal Heirship did not remain 
idle, for they quietly succeeded in prevailing upon the 
Premier Prince Kujo to have the words full-grown 
and enlightened " expunged from the Imperial Order 
for the appointment of the Shogun's Heir, and when 
the Order was formally announced, those words were 
entirely left out. Thus the object of the party in 
favour of Lord Keiki was totally frustrated, while the 
Kishiu party realized a complete success in thus 
securing an opportunity for a speedy announcement of 
the young prince as the chosen Heir to the Shogun- 
al authority. 
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In effecting this success, the argument of Lord 
li Kamon-no-Kami was based on the following reas- 
ons : — (i) The contention of the Mito party that the 
reigning Shogun was too weak to deal with the nation- 
al crisis was totally unfounded on fact, for the Shogun 
was never so deficient in ability as represented by 
the Mito party ; (2) the appointment of the Heir, 
as recommended by the Mito party, was equivalent to 
urging abdication on the Shogun in authority, an act 
inexcusably trespassing beyond the limits of any vassal's 
behaviour ; (3) the appointment of a full-grown heir, 
as advocated by the Mito party, would establish a bad 
precedent diametrically opposed to the principle of 
succession of the Shogunal authority, for even if the 
Shogun were deficient in capacity, the prevailing usage 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate would make good this 
deficiency by the advice and guidance of its Ministry ; 

(4) to appoint an heir against the Shogun^s wish was 
contrary to the duty of his vassals : the Prince of 
Kishiu, though young in years, was the nearest relation 
to the reigning Shogun, and was moreover possessed 
of abilities and virtues which qualified him for the 
succession and warranted support in his appointment ; 

(5) Lord Keiki, though full-grown and enlightened, is a 
son of the Senior Lord of Mito who had influenced the 
Court of Kioto with a policy of exclusion contrary to 
the policy of the Shogunate, thus alienating the Yedo 
Government from the Imperial Court. This action on 
the part of the Mito Clan, which should have support- 
ed the Shogunate as one of the Three Houses, was 
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inexcusable in the opinion of Lord li Kamon-no-Kami ; 
hence his uncompromising attitude toward the Mito 
Clan. 

Just at this time when both parties were busy 
with their intrigues, such men as Iwase, Nagai and 
others tried to have Lord li deprived of the dictatorial 
authority of the Tairo, and to have Lord Keiki ap- 
pointed as Regent, with the Lord of Echizen as pre- 
sident of the Yedo Ministry, retaining at the same time 
the services of Lord Hotta as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. But it was too late, for the management of 
foreign affairs was suddenly transferred from Lord 
Hotta to Lord li Kamon-no-kami as the Great Elder 
(Tairo) of the Shogunate. 
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The signing of the Treaty officially postponed. Arrival of 
the American and Russian Ships. Expected coming of 
the British and French Fleet. The Treaty finally 
signed. li and Hotta irreconcilable. Hotta disgraced. 
Retires from active life. Suddenly sentenced to life con- 
finement in his own house. Cliaotic conditions in Kioto 
and Yedo. li assassinated. Robertson killed. Kago- 
shima bombarded. Hotta breathes his last. His per- 
sonality epitomized. 



Before effecting the transfer of authority, Lord 
Hotta sent a note to Mr. Harris, countersigned by 
his colleagues, in which he stated the unavoidable 
postponement of the signing of the Treaty, owing to 
the internal situation, until the 27th day of the 7th 
month (September 4th, 1858), assuring the American 
Envoy at the same time that no treaty with any other 
nation would be concluded within thirty days after the 
Treaty with the United States had been signed. 

Postponement thus secured, the heavy pressure 
was somewhat relieved, but another surprise was in 
store, for on the 13th day of the 6th month (July 
23rd, 1858) two American ships appeared at Shimoda, 
which was followed on the i6th day (July 26th) by 
the arrival of the Russian ships. Reports also reached 
the Yedo Government that the English Fleet under 
Lord Elgin and the French under Baron Gros were 
soon expected to arrive for the purpose of concluding 
treaties with the Empire of Japan. 
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Mr. Harris urged upon the diplomatic oflficials <rf 
the Shogunate the advisability of speedily signing* ifce 
Treat>% in conformity with international usage, before 
it was too late. The Yedo Government was now 
fully convinced of the urgent nature of the questicxi at 
issue, and Lord li Kamon-no-Kami sent Iwas^ and 
Inouye to Kanagawa on the 20th day of the month 
(July 30th) authorizing them to sign the Treaty which 
had been concluded between Lord Hotta and the Ameri- 
can Envoy. (The Treaty bears the date of July 29^1 
1858.) 

The task of great difficulty and danger which 
Lord Hotta had to brave in drafting the Treaty was 
now fully crowned with success in thus assuming its 
final form and one might be inclined to conclude that the 
successful consummation of the work initiated by him 
would have induced him to remain in the Ministry, thoi^^h 
not as Foreign Minister ; biit there were other reasons 
which made it impossible for him to retain his office 
with Lord li invested with dictatorial authority. 'On 
the advice of one of his colleagues, Lord Hotta 
pleaded illness from the day following the signing of 
the Treaty, and stayed away from office. 

The Treaty, however, having been signed while 
he yet remained in office, his name is included among^ 
the signatories of the formal report submitted to the 
Court of Kioto by Lord li announcing the signing of 
the Treaty with the United States. 

An explanatory note accompanied the Report 
which was practically a recapitulation of what had been. 
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frequently stated before, but at the same time, it em- 
phasized the urgency of the case which demanded 
prompt action in order to avoid unfortunate complica- 
tions similar to those which China had _to experience. 
It also stated the assurance given by the American 
Envoy that he was willing to act as a friendly mediator, 
should any difficulties arise with the English or French. 
The strengthening of the national defences by a speedy 
completion of military preparations was also promised 
in the same note, concluding with a strong assurance 
on the part of the Shogun's Government of its inten- 
tion to resort to such measures as would relieve the 
Imperial mind of any form of anxiety. 

On the 23rd day of the 6th month (August 2nd 
1858) we find Lord Hotta dismissed from his office. 
This coup came not in the mild form of accepting his 
resignation, but was little short of a degradation. This 
was brought about by his attitude on the question of 
the Shogun's Heir. He had recommended Lord Keiki, 
a proposal entirely opposed to the policy of the newly 
appointed Dictator. 

Thus ended almost in ignominy the public life of one 
whose advanced knowledge and tireless energy had laid 
the foundation for the future development of the Empire. 
Sentiment again conquered reason ; and this honest, 
capable statesman was compelled to close the chapter 
of his brilliant public career with a degrading dismissal 
from his exalted position in the Yedo Ministry. 

Lord Hotta quietly endured adversity, and from 
the day of his dismissal he sealed his lips on foreign 
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questions. Inward satisfaction with the work done by 
him, and a firm conviction of the benefit accruing to 
his country therefrom, must have been a source 
of no small consolation, though he was never known 
to have spoken in that . way. \\^hile sympathizing 
wtih the faithful statesman thus undeservingly and 
cruelly degraded in the eyes of the people, we are 
justified in believing that his realization of the conscien- 
tious manner in which he had discharged his duties at 
the most critical time in the history of his country 
must have been a powerful factor in keeping up his 
mental equilibrium in the midst of adversities beset- 
ting him from on all sides. 

The degradation, however, did not stop at his dis- 
missal from his office, for a greater humiliation was in 
store for him at the hands of his inveterate enemies, 
which showed itself four years after his retirement from 
public life. 

On the 6th day of the 9th month of the 6th year 
of Ansei (1859) we find Lord Hotta retired from the 
active work of even attending to the government 
of his own Clan. Transmitting the Lordship of 
the Sakura Clan to his son, he retired into private 
life under the name of Kenzan. But his political 
enemies were too revengeful to leave him alone even 
at this stage of his life, for on the 20th day of the 
iith month of the 2nd year of Bunkiu (1862) aa 
official note was sent to the Lord of Sakura reprimand- 
ing his father, the ex-Lord, for the grave offences 
committed by him in his dealings with foreigners,. 
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while in office, and sentencing him to life confinement in 
his own house. 

Two years before this, Lord li Kamon-no-kami, 
the Dictator, was assassinated by an infuriated band of 
exclusionists on March 23rd i860; and since that time, 
the anti-foreign influence assumed terrible predominance 
and constantly sought victims on whom to wreak its 
vengeance. So unreasonable an act as sentencing a 
person, who had already rendered his account, to an 
additional and heavier punishment of life confinement, 
could be performed only in the Reign of Darkness. 
The black cloud of ignorance and prejudice covered 
the whole of the political horizon both in Yedo and 
Kioto. 

The Robertson murder* by a retainer of Lord 
Shimazu of Satsuma, which occurred near Kanagawa 
in 1862, was followed by the bombardment of Kana- 
gawa by the British Fleet in 1864, Chaos now prevailed 
everywhere and in the midst of this strife and commo- 
tion Lord Hotta breathed his last in his Castle of 
Sakura on the 21st day of the 3rd month of the ist 
year of Ganji (1864) at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-five. The sentence of confinement, however, 

*An Englishman by that name, out of ignorance of the etiquette then in 
V ^gue toward a Daimio's procession through the strieets, crossed the line formed 
by the retainers of the Lord Shimazu of Satsuma in the suburb of Kanagawa. 
The Lord was then travelling with his retinue. It was a serious offence pun- 
ishable with death to cross the line. All wayfarers were expected to wait 
until the retinue had passed pn> before crojssing the street. The foreign offender 
was immediately speared and killed by one of the Daimio's retainers in the 
letinue. Other foreigners mans^ed to escape. Robertson and his party were all 
^mounted on that occasion. 
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was removed shortly before he departed to join the 
spirits of his ancestors. 

The moral courage of Lord Hotta in upholding his 
policy against stupendous opposition, and in quietly 
resigning himself to the persecution of his enemies after 
most arduous labours fully deserving of universal ap- 
preciation, raises its possessor far above the level of 
ordinary mortals. It would not be too much to call 
him a moral hero of an extraordinary type. Besides, 
his value as a brave and conscientious statesman, he 
has left behind him in this world the lasting example 
of a life full of lessons for short-sighted, impatient 
grumbling workers, so numerous everywhere in the 
East and the West. He is a great man who like Hotta 
can refrain from murmuring and complaining when his 
good work is not only left without deserving apprecia- 
tion, but is met with adverse criticisms from an ungra- 
teful public. He is a great man of still rarer type 
who, on the strength of his own conviction, can boldly^ 
defy public opinion ; and such has been the political 
career of the Lord of Sakura as Foreign Minister of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate at the most critical period of 
Japanese history. 

May his memory remain forever green and untarn- 
ished in the History of Foreign Relations of the Great 
Empire of Japan ! 
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